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PREFACE 


In the second half of the nineteenth century, the foremost carvers of 
the Haida, the Tsimsyan, and the Tlingit chose to illustrate their native 
mythology and folk tales. The Haida specialized in argillite, as is shown 
in Haida Myths, published in this series of monographs on North Pacific 
Coast art and mythology. And the Tsimsyan have been the main contributors 
of traditional narratives in so far as they were recorded from 1880 to the 
present. The Haida borrowed from them heavily in their need of materials 
for illustrations in totems and argillite. 


William Beynon of Port Simpson, the author's native assistant since 
1915, continued his work of recording until his death in 1960. He has 
taken down the fourteen versions of the present collection since the 
completion of Haida Myths. The sources of inherited knowledge have not 
yet dried up, at least not among the three sub-nations of the Tsimsyan, 
whose comparative isolation has sheltered their integrity for a longer period 
than it has their neighbours’, the Tlingits and the Haidas’. But inherited 
culture among them is bound to run out with the passing of the present-day 
elders. The younger generation has definitely turned its back upon the past. 


The illustrations of these Tsimsyan myths and tales are all from the 
hands of Haida carvers in argillite except for a few Tlingit wood carvings. 
And most of them have been discovered recently by the author at the British 
Museum and elsewhere in Europe, or have been received from correspond- 
ents in the past two or three years. They are the product of outstanding 
Skidegate and Massett sculptors, from 1860 to 1900 or so, whose names 
were SKAOSKAY (David Shakespeare), WILLIAM DIXON, THOMAS 
COLLISON, THOMAS MOODY, and CHARLIE EDENSAW. Their work 
is also represented in Haida Myths and in Haida Carvers in Argillite. 

Many of the illustrations, because of editorial economy, could not be 
reproduced here, although they are described in the text. Should anyone 
inquire about these omissions, the office of the Director, National Museum 
of Canada, at Ottawa, would endeavour to meet the demand from the files 
at hand and from further accessions as they keep coming from readers of 
illustrated monographs already in circulation. 
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THE GITRHAWN OR SALMON-EATER TRADITION 


(Recorded by William Beynon, in 1952, from Robert Stewart (Gitiks), 
an Eagle chief of Kincolith, a Niske mission village at the north of the Nass 
River. He was 70 years old. He had learned it from uncles and maternal aunts 
and stated that he had heard a number of versions among the Niske. But as 
he does not himself belong to this Eagle clan, he could not say whether the 
following version is the correct one.) 


The Larhskeek (Eagles) came at various times from the north. We, the 
Gwenhoots (Fugitives) hailed from Larksai'le (Cape Fox village), near what 
is called Gasayks Bay. It is not clear where they originated except that 
they had come from the Stagyin (Stikine) and did not belong to the same 
group as the Gitrhawn Eagles; they are of Haida origin. At a village on the 
Skeena, at Gitsemrelem, there were many people. Their chief was an elderly 
man, and the nephew who was to succeed him was a young and handsome 
prince. One of the wives of the elderly chief was a woman of the Eagle clan, 
which had originally come over from the Niske people. This young woman 
was very clever. She trained an eagle to be her pet, when she raised it from the 
time of its birth. When it was fullgrown, it stayed near her always. She put 
a copper band around each foot of the bird. If the princess entered the house, 
the Eagle would perch on top of the house. When she would go to the woods 
to gather berries, the Eagle would follow her and always stay near her. At 
night the bird perched on a tree near her, watching over her. 

The old chief was very proud of his young wife and would not allow 
her to do any work. Because of this, his other wives were very jealous. The 
young prince who was to be the chief's successor soon fell in love with her, 
and she in turn loved him dearly. They used to meet in secret places and 
abandon themselves to their love. Whenever the uncle would go away, the 
young prince would sleep with his uncle's wife, and soon this became known 
to all the chief's household. Someone said, *It does not matter, for when his 
uncle dies, he will inherit her, as he is taking his place as chief." Others 
feared the wrath of the old chief, who, if angered, would not hesitate to 
destroy both the prince and his unfaithful wife. 

The chief, who was a great hunter, noticed that he was not getting as 
much game as formerly, and many of his snares, although sprung, remained 
empty. When he used his bow and arrow, he missed the target. This had been 
happening to him for a long while until, finally, he suspected that all was not 
as it should be at home, for bad luck in hunting was one of the signs. So he 
went back to his village. 
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On his arrival, he found everything to his satisfaction. His young wife 
met him and was affectionate to him, and his nephew seemed not to pay any 
attention to her. After a few days, the chief announced, “This time, I will be 
going to new hunting grounds and will be gone a long while. There may be 
much game there as I have not hunted there for many years, for it is a long 
way irom here.” Then he prepared as for a long trip and set off with his 
young men. 

As soon as he had gone away, the prince and princess again met and that 

ight. when all in the house were asleep, the young man came to his uncle’s 
wife's couch, and they slept together. As they were very tired, they fell into a 
heavy sleep. Then the chief, instead of travelling from the village, turned 
back and hid in the woods, together with his other nephews. Just before day- 
light, he entered his house and saw that his wife was not sleeping alone. So 
he crept close, and taking his knife, he killed the interloper. Turning the man’s 
body over, he saw it was his own nephew, who was to be his successor. In 
his indignation he cut off his head and threw the rest into the river. Next day, 
he took his wife and wrapped her in costly robes and placed her inside a box. 
Then he laced the box up and put it into a canoe. He set the canoe adrift, and 
it floated away in the swiftly running waters. 

The woman, unable to liberate herself, felt that the canoe was travelling 
fast, as she could hear the swift current. Sometimes the canoe would touch the 
shore, and she felt the bumping. She had no way of knowing where she was, 
or how many days she had travelled. Feeling around in the box with her 
hands, she found some food. This had been placed there secretly by one of 
the chiefs other wives, who pitied her. She began nibbling at it, taking only 
a little at a time. Eventually she was able to crawl out of the box; she was very 
thirsty. It was raining; she took the wooden bailer and laid it so as to catch the 
rain drops, which quenched her thirst. With the large box with its food cache 
as her shelter, she was somewhat relieved both from hunger and thirst. All 
she knew was that she was on the sea. No land was visible anywhere. As she 
was getting weaker, she knew that she would soon perish. She would lapse into 
long sleeps, and this went on for days. Now she could hardly get out of the 
box. While she had slumped into one of these heavy sleeps, she woke and felt 
that the canoe no longer moved. An eagle shrieked near by. This was the 
voice of her own pet eagle, but she was too weak to move. So she remained 
lying in the box. | : 

The canoe had drifted across the open sea. Now it was headed for the 
end of the great sand bar (weehoo) which is known as Rose Spit (Queen 
Charlotte Island). At the end of the Spit stood the Haida village of the Git- 
gau. That morning the chief came out of his house, and looking out to the 
end of the sandspit, he saw what looked like a canoe. It was high and dry 
on the shore. Beside it an eagle kept shrieking continually. The chief called 
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his nephews, "Come, let us go and see that strange object on the sandspit. 
Something must be in it, for the eagle is shrieking as if it wants to draw at- 
tention to it." 

As it was some distance away, it took a while to get to it, and when they 
did, they saw a canoe containing a large box. The eagle flew in circles above 
them and did not fear them. “Carry the box onto the beach,” the chief bade 
his followers. They carried it from the canoe, and behold, as they opened the 
box, they saw a very beautiful woman, half asleep! She was dressed in strange 
garments. Recognizing the Eagle crest woven into her blanket they knew she 
belonged to the Larhskeek phratry. 

The Haida chief was a Raven, and he said to the nephews, “Take my 
visitor to my house. She is very weak. There must be a reason for her coming 
to us." A man packed the woman on his back. Others carried the canoe and 
placed it in front of their chief's house. The woman was taken into the Raven 
house. The Eagle had followed them along this long sandspit. It now sat 
on the house into which the woman had been carried. As the young people 
tried to chase it away, they saw on its legs copper rings. The older men 
cautioned the young people, “Do not harm the Eagle, for this is no ordinary 
one. It may have supernatural powers, and should we bother it, it may do us 
harm." So they left the Eagle alone. 

The woman quickly recovered her strength, and the chief's nephew 
took her to be his wife. As soon as she was able to understand the language 
of her husband's people, she told them where she had come from and the 
name of her uncle and his rank. “My husband was an old chief and very 
jealous. One day in a fit of anger and jealousy, he bound me and placed 
me in a box. Then he set me adrift in the canoe where you found me. I also 
have a pet Eagle. I trained it from its birth. Do not harm it." 

In time, the woman gave birth to three children, two boys and a girl. 
These she trained in their Tsimsyan tongue, as well as in the ways and 
language of her Haida husband..Her children were very clever, more so 
than their companions, and showed themselves superior in games. This 
angered the Haida boys. In belittlement they said, “Who are these boys 
who have no maternal uncles? They seem to have an obscure origin. Why 
are they so clever? It makes them proud while among us, who are real 
people.” 

The brothers felt humiliated. They went to their mother saying, “Mother, 
why have the other boys said of us that we are of an unknown origin, that 
we have no uncles of our own? Why do you not tell us where we belong? 

The mother answered, “I have been expecting this question. Now I will 
tell you. We are not Haida. Your uncles are great chiefs of a large country 
on the mainland. Now that my husband’s people are ridiculing us, we must 
make ready and try to go back to our own country." 
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She went to her husband, who loved her much, and said to him, “My 
children have been humiliated by your people. I feel sad. It would be well 
that they return to their own country, as they will always be to your people 
children without origin. Let me take them back to their own people, where 
they belong. I ask you to help me.” 


1. The Mountain goat of Stek- 
yawden, on а miniature 
totem of argillite. 


The man did not reply at once, but finally said, “What you say is true. 
I will help you. First, I will train my sons in the ways of hunters and war- 
riors. Then we will make a large canoe, for the way you must go is over a 
wide sea. Also they must have much wealth to bring to their uncles, as they 
do not belong to a poor tribe.” So he and his wife began preparations. The 
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chief took his sons and trained them as sea hunters. Soon they had much 
food and furs. They built a large canoe, which they were to use in their 
long journey. All this time the mother's pet Eagle stayed close to them, and 
always perched in a tree near the house in which they lived. When they went 
to their fishing camp, the pet never lost sight of them. 

The boys were now fully trained. The canoe was finished, and much fur 
and food were stored in it. The father gave his boys many new war weapons 
and a sea-lion shirt to be used as armour, as arrows could not penetrate it. 
These were devices unknown elsewhere, for the Haidas were great sea hunters 
and warriors. The mother and sons were now ready to set out. 

Just before daybreak, they started off, and as they paddled away the 
great Haida chief sang his 'aloos until the canoe had gone out of sight. He 
had instructed his wife in the direction to take; also he had placed three 
slaves to assist in the handling of the canoe. The pet Eagle now flew ahead 
of the canoe in the direction they must follow, and if they happened to take 
the wrong direction it would return and perch on the bow of the canoe. There 
most of the time it would remain. 

The travellers had been sailing a long while when the mother saw the 
mountains of the mainland coming into view. The pet Eagle flew up into the 
direction they should follow. When night came, it went toward one of the 
islands, and the woman steered the canoe into that direction. They found a 
sheltered place on the island, and taking with them their fire ball they landed 
there. They started a fire on the beach, prepared their food, and retired to 
rest. 

Early next day, they set off again, and the pet Eagle flew into the air, 
. showing the woman the direction that she should follow. Again night ap- 
proached. They made a camp on the shores of what seemed like a great river. 
She recognized this as the Ksan (Skeena River). So they were not far from 
the village of her people. Next morning, they set off. The slave men paddled, 
and just before sundown they arrived at the village of Gitsemrelem. As 
they approached the village, the mother sang the paddle song that her hus- 
band had sung as they were leaving the Haida village. Great excitement pre- 
vailed in the village when the folk saw the Haida canoe landing. They did 
not recognize the woman. Everybody believed that she had perished, and 
they considered her dead. She also sang a dirge belonging to her uncle, and 
when they heard it, they recognized her. Her old husband had been dead for 
many years. She led her children to the house of her uncle. To him she said, 
“This is I; I was set off in a canoe to perish. Now I have returned, bringing 
you much wealth and food. And here are my two sons, who will help you, 
also my daughter." She turned to the slaves, and speaking to them in Haida, 
she told them to carry all that was in the canoe into the house. These gifts 
she presented to her uncle. 
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She and her children belonged to the Gitrhawn house at Gitsemrzlem 
on the Skeena River. 

The time arrived when the people would go to the Nass River to gather 
oolichans and to make grease. This woman and her children, who were now 
almost fullgrown, went along with the tribe. When they came to the Niskz, 
followed as ever by their pet Eagle, the bird perched itself on whatever house 
its mistress was staying in. While they were here, they met a Raven chief at 
Larh’angyedx, who took the woman as his wife. She was still a fairly young 
woman, and she had children by him. This was the foundation of the Gitr- 
hawn house among the Niske. Already there, was a group of that same 
Eagle clan that had settled after the Gwenhoot Larhskeek had migrated south 
from Larksaile. These were Gitiks, Sara'uwan, Menesk, among the Niskz; 
Skagwait and Nees'wamak, among the Tsimsyan; Lutkudzemte, among the 
Gitrhahla; Gulrherh, among the Gitsalas. These Eagles formed as many more 
subdivisions. 

This Gitrhawn woman stayed on the Nass for a while and had many 
children; later she returned to her own village at Gitsemrelem. The women 
there used to go to a place near Klarhkyzls Lake to get mountain blueberries. 
Once on their way to this place, a group of Git'amat raiders ran into them 
and captured them. Among these was the woman of the Gitrhawn house, 
who had come from the Haida. After the raiders had taken her with other 
captive women to Git'amat, the Raven chief there saw her and recognized 
her. She became his wife, and here she stayed for years and had still 
more children. This is how the house of Gitrhawn was established there, 
through this woman's children. After the household was established, she 
returned to her original home on the Skeena, at Gitsemraelem, as she was 
getting old. 


GITRHAWN OR SALMON-EATER OF THE HAIDA 


( Tradition recorded in 1952 by William Beynon from Mrs. Brian Peel, 
73 years old, member of a Wolf clan at Gilarhdamks, upper Nass River. She 
heard it at a feast given by a former Gitrhawn, at Fishery Bay, and again at 
Larh'Angyide, about forty years ago.) 


On the Queen Charlotte Islands (Larh-Haida) stood a very large 
village. Its warriors frequently used to raid the coast town and take captives; 
among them were some women from among the Niske. There was one 
particular tribe the Haida wanted to take revenge on for a serious indignity 
they suffered at the hands of a woman, so they put Git’winksil in charge. 
This woman belonged to an Eagle clan; her name was Lu'mihlgai.! 


2 Eu'mihl'nagaihl, in burnt wings; rhkyek, of the Eagle: In the burnt wings of the Eagle. 
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2. Round plate of argillite: Eagle carrying man on his back. 


When it became known that the raiders were approaching, this Wolf-clan 
woman said "We are helpless, as all our men are gone into the hills. Only 
we, and the aged and children are left here. I will allow myself to be captured 
by the leader. I will tempt him to seduce me, and while he is in my arms, I 
will cut off his sexual organ." 

So when the Haida raided, they met with no resistance, as there were 
only women and children, and aged men and women who realized their help- 
lessness. The Haida then began to rape the women. The Haida war leader 
singled out Lu'mihlgai, and she offered herself to him. The chief succumbed 
to her charms as she was a beautiful woman who had flaming red hair. She 
took her knife and accomplished what she had planned. The warrior jumped 
up in great agony and called out, “Hiedzinmihe!”—Oh my! Oh my! The 
other warriors were so ashamed and embarrassed by the hilarious laughter 
of the Niske woman that they retreated, taking with them their now dying 
leader. As they departed, they heard the Niske woman mockingly calling, 
“Hedzinmihe!” And they shouted taunts that the Haida men were without 
sexual organs. Because of this insult, the Haida always had revenge in mind. 

This time, it was in early spring when the women gathered cedar bark for 
the weaving of baskets and mats. These women went out sometimes in small 
groups, sometimes alone. Coming to a good stand of cedar (Nasuga Gulf, 
near the Quinamas River) they would gather what was called tsemsqeu. One 
of them was off by herself when the Haida raiders appeared, and she was not 
aware of them. The other women escaped, and she remained alone. They took 
her captive. She was a young woman, very fair. She was chosen by the Haida 
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chief, who took her as his own. They went back to their village at Gitgao. 
The Haida chief then married this captive, who belonged to the household of 
Gitr’hawn. 

The day after they had been at the Haida village, a young son of this 
woman, together with his two companions, paddled their canoe to a small 
stream some distance from the village to fish trout. They went along, and 
the young prince happened to look down into the shallow water. Behold, he 
saw lying there a Cormorant head-dress (Gaiden hauts: Hat of Cormorant)! 
He took his spear, fished it out of the water, and put it on, saying, “Now I 
have a warrior head-dress!” 

These young canoeists kept on going to the trout stream where they 
caught a large quantity of trout, which they roasted before a fire on the 
shore. When it was ready, they put them on skunk cabbage leaves, which 
they used as dishes. Then they roasted more trout. Just as they were about 
to eat the roasted trout, a small frog jumped on the prince’s leaf and began 
to eat the fish. The prince, annoyed, threw the little frog into the bushes. Then 
he took the trout and cast it into the fire. As all were hungry, they made insult- 
ing remarks about the little frog. Then they waited until the next batch of 
trout was cooked and put the fish on the wide skunk cabbage leaves, as 
before. When this was finished, they cooked more trout, and then began to 
eat. Just as they reached for this meal, the same little frog jumped from the 
bushes right into the cooked trout, and began eating of it, nibbling at each 
fish and crawling all over them. The young men, insulted, spat into the frog’s 
mouth, and cast it into the forest behind them. Then they threw the spoiled 
trout into the fire, and still hungry, they waited the roasting of the last batch. 
When this was cooked, they took the fish and put them on the leaf dish, say- 
ing to each other, “Come, we must eat this before the frog appears again and 
spoils it for us.” Just as they were about to reach for the cooked fish, the 
little frog jumped on it and spoiled it. This being the last of the trout, the 
young prince became so angry that he took the little frog, and this time 
he flung it into the fire. At once something strange happened that seemed to 
surround the young men. It felt as if there were many people about to fall on 
them and destroy them. It was now night, so they took their sleeping cloaks 
and lay down on them to sleep beside the fire. 

Just as the young men were about to fall asleep, they heard a woman’s 
voice calling out, “Where is my child? What have you done to my child? 
Give me back my child!” This, the crying woman repeated many times. 
All the while the cries were coming closer and closer. Suddenly the crying 
stopped. The young men, although afraid, were again almost asleep when, 
very close by, they heard the crying woman calling, “Give me my child! 
Oh my child, what has happened to you? Give me back my child! Give 
me the garments he wore! Oh give me back my child!” This was repeated 
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many times, and the young men now knew that they had done wrong in burn- 
ing the little frog. It was a supernatural being (narhnorh). They made their 
fire much brighter and squatted very close to it, each carrying his urinal 
bowl with him, ready to throw it at any evil influence that would approach 
them. The crying woman seemed to have gone away again. So the young men 
lay by the fire to get some rest, as now they were frightened as well as tired. 
Just as they were about to doze, the crying woman came, this time very close 
to them, crying, Come, give me back my child! What have you done to my 
only child? Only give me the garments that he wore! Oh what have you done 
to my child?" This the weeping woman kept up for a long while. Every time 
the young men tried to rest, the same calls disturbed them and they were now 
very tired. 

The prince said, “Just as soon as it is daylight, we will return to our 
village, for something dreadful is going to happen to us." Just before daybreak, 
while it was still dusk, these young men went to their canoe. Just then, they 
heard the crying woman cry out, "Where is my child? What have you done 
to my child? Give me back my child's garments, only his garments, and I 
will be pacified." The young men paddled away as fast as they could, and just 
as they did they saw a woman standing on the shore wearing a frog garment. 
She now spoke to the young men, *When you get to the next point ahead of 
you, the man sitting in the bow of the canoe will drop dead. When you come 
to the last point before you arrive at your village, the man in the middle of 
the canoe will drop dead. Then he who sits in the stern, as soon as he has 
landed and told what has happened, he will also drop dead." 

The young men paddled very fast. As soon as they arrived at the first 
point the man in the bow of the canoe fell back dead. The others, now very 
excited, kept on paddling swiftly. As they reached the point nearest the 
village, the man sitting in the middle of the canoe fell back dead. This left only 
the young prince in the canoe when it landed. Remembering what the woman 
had said, that he also would die after he had told what had happened to them, 
he dared not speak. 

The people gathered round him asking, *What has happened? What 
have you met with?" 

Aftet a long silence he said, “When I shall have told you of our ex- 
perience, I shall fall dead." He sat for a long while, and the halzit smeared 
urine all over his body to make it safe for him to relate all that had hap- 
pened. He said, “We went to the river to fish trout and we got some. While 
we were on our way, I found this Cormorant head-dress, which I now wear. 
As we were about to eat of the trout we had prepared, a little frog jumped 
on it and spoiled it. This it did every time we were about to eat. Finally, in 
anger, I threw it into the fire. That night, a crying woman came and called 
out, "Where is my child? What have you done to my only child?" She kept 
it up all night. When daylight came, we ran to our canoe to escape, and 
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as we were paddling away, a woman came down to the beach and said, 
"When you reach the first point, the man sitting in the bow of the canoe 
shall drop dead. Before you land, the man sitting in the middle of the canoe 
shall drop dead, and as soon as you, the prince, sitting in the stern, shall have 
told everything to your people, you shall also drop dead." The prince had no 


sooner told this than he fell back dead. There was great mourning in the 
village. 


——— — -- -- 


3. Dagger knife handle: Eagle carrying man 
on his back. 


Many of the wise men, who were seers, said, *It is well we should leave 
this place, as we may all be destroyed. These are evil happenings which may 
mean destruction to us all" But this advice the young warriors would not 
heed. 

Next day, the people of this village heard a distant rumbling. It gradu- 
ally grew louder, and the earth began to tremble. Soon a burning light ap- 
peared on the mountaintop; then a huge roar, and fire burst from all the 
hills and rolled down upon the Haida village. It was swift, and happened 
so quickly that the people had no way of escaping this river of fire, which 
rushed like water down the mountains. All were killed except a young girl, 
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a daughter of the Gitrhawn woman who was now in the house built for 
adolescent girls when they got their first menses. This house was built in a 
cavern, back of the chief's house. At the time, she was with her aged paternal 
aunt. These caverns were used by the adolescent girls. When their periods 
were completed, they were fed by four very young princesses and princes, 
two males and two females, who would chew the food for them and feed 
them and give them water, which they sucked through a bone tube or a 
straw. The Haida recluse was just finishing her period in this cavern when 
the great fire struck the village, and only she and the paternal aunt who 
was caring for her survived. They came out and found that the whole village 
was burned. Everything had gone, and all the people had been destroyed. The 
old woman sat down and wept, chanting her dirge. 


While she was chanting, a canoe came from outside of the village. In 
it sat three men. They landed, and the man sitting in the stern said, "Why 
do you cry, woman? What has happened?" 


In great grief she said, "Something terrible has happened, as the people 
have all been destroyed by a ball of fire. It burst the mountain and melted it. 
My niece and myself escaped because we were in seclusion." 


The men landed and saw that this was true. They took the old woman 
and the young girl along with them to their own village. It was situated at 
the north end of the island towards the North Wind (Gisiyesk). When they 
landed at their village, the chief, who had lost his only daughter, saw a re- 
semblance in the young girl and took her as his daughter. He had had only 
one child and had been very sad since her death. Now at the arrival of this 
young adopted girl, he announced, “My daughter who was dead has now 
returned to me." The old chief was happy as he really believed his daughter 
had now returned to him. 


This young woman grew up and married a nephew of her adopted 
father. She had two sons by him, and their grandfather was very happy. But 
she was not happy, as most of the women were jealous of her. She was 
beautiful as well as clever. Her old paternal aunt realized this and one day told 
the young woman, "You must some day try and return to your own people. 
They live on a great river on the mainland, where everybody gets oolichans. In 
reprisal our people attacked the village of your uncle, and your mother was 
among those captured in the raids. The captives were brought to your father's 
village, which later was destroyed; only you remain. You have many rela- 
tives and a very high position among your people, so you should go back. 
Try and get more information from two Tsimsyan captives who are in this 
chief's house. These are two aged men who will help you when you need it." 
Soon after this the old woman died, and the young woman mourned her 


deeply. 
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Her two sons grew rapidly, and the old chief, their grandfather, taught 
them the ways of warfare and hunting, and how to maintain themselves as 
real princes. The two boys were very clever and were much more skilful 
than the other youths of the village. For this reason they were hated by them 
and subjected to petty indignities from their playmates. One day, while they 
were playing, they so outsmarted the others that one of these said, “Who 
are these two young fellows of obscure origin? Why do they think they are so 
much better than we are?" 

When the brothers heard this, they were embarrassed, and going to their 
mother, they asked, "Why is it that the other boys always call us people of 
unknown origin? Is this not our own country?" 

For a long while the mother did not answer, for she was very sad. Then 
she said, "What they say is true. This is not our country. Your grandmother 
was taken captive in a raid on your grandfather's village. That is how we 
live here. The village in which I was born has been destroyed by fire by 
the bursting of the mountains. We must make secret preparations to escape 
from here and return to your grandfather's village. It is far away, in the di- 
rection of the sunrise. We must make our preparations secretly and try to 
get a canoe and hide it in the bushes. We will have to have food to last for 
a long voyage. There are two Tsimsyan here who have promised to help 
us. They will guide us where we want to go. Your grandfather's house is 
that of Gitrhawn, a very strong people. But they do not know where we 
have gone or who our captors are. Otherwise they would have retaliated 
by now." | 

When the young boys heard this, they were determined to escape and 
return to their own country. The mother went to her husband who, when 
he heard of it, became angry and said, "I will not allow my sons to leave 
me. Should you want to go back to your people, you may do so, but not your 
sons. They must remain here." 

That spring a child was born to this woman. It was a girl. Now the 
woman and her children were more determined than ever to return to their 
homeland, because of the insults they were subjected to. So they moved away 
to their fishing camp and began to prepare much food. The young brothers 
had been able to hide a canoe in the bushes. It belonged to one of the 
Tsimsyan men who were going to guide them in their return journey to their 
own land. Every day they took a portion of the food they had prepared and 
hid it in the canoe, also skins of the fur seal and sea-lion, of the bear and 
sea-otter. They would add to their cache only a little at a time so that their 
father and his people, who were watching very closely, would not notice. 
Every day they added to their store of supplies. The mother made several 
large cedar-bark mats to be used for sails. After many days, everything was 
ready. The mother of the boys said, “To-night, there is no moon. It is the 
right time to leave. There is no other way but for me to kill my husband, 
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who refuses to let us leave but does nothing to stop his people from ridiculing 
us. After all in the house are asleep, I will get up to leave. You get up too, 
and we will go to the spot where we have hidden the canoe. We will paddle 
past the village at night. The people in the village will not miss us. This will 
give us a long start before they try to follow us, and they will not know 
which way we have gone." 

That night, when they had all retired to their sleeping places, the woman 
slept by the side of her husband. She had sharpened the knife to kill him. 
After she had cut off his head, she took it with her, and with it and her infant 
child in her arms she made her way towards the canoe. The other children 
followed the two Tsimsyan. They all stepped into the canoe and paddled 
swiftly away. 
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4. Dragon (Tlenamaw) painted on wooden dish. 


The village stood on each side of a narrow channel, and they had to pass 
very close to the houses. Just as they were nearing the houses, the child 
began to cry. The mother had to keep on paddling to help the others, and 
she could not stop to nurse it. So she took the head of her husband, pulled 
out the tongue, and pushed a little stick through it, so as to keep it protruding. 
Then she gave it to the child to suckle. 

They passed the village safely and were soon on the open waters. The 
Tsimsyan, who were of the Eagle clan (Larhskeek), now directed the course 
of the canoe. After daybreak, they neared a large sandspit (weehoo). “The 
way now lies in the direction of the rising sun. When we get across, we must 
hide during the day; there may be some Tlingit (4nAlagit) about who may 
take us into captivity and make us slaves, as we are now approaching the 
country of the Gidaranits." Arriving at a large island, they went into a long 
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inlet, and here they hid until dark. Then they resumed paddling in the 
direction of the mainland and headed towards the North Wind. At day- 
break, they again went into hiding. 

The Tsimsyan who were guiding them knew where they were, and said, 
"We are still in the country of the Tlingit. So we must hide again. To-night, 
we should be able to reach the mouth of the Nass River. There we shall be 
safe with fellow Larhskeek. They will assist you in finding your people, who 
have their village near the mouth of the river. You will meet there with 
your folk." 

That night they again paddled on. Soon they came to the mouth of the 
Nass River and landed at Larh’angyede. It was just breaking day. 

Much excitement soon spread among the people, for a woman they 
had all given up as dead had now returned to them with much wealth. She was 
a daughter of the woman who had been dead a long while, and she had now 
returned with her children to the home of their maternal grandmother. 

The grandfather, chief Gitrhawn, took these young boys and presented 
them before all the people. The daughter who had suckled the tongue of her 
father when escaping from the Haida grew up and became the wife of a 
Gitsemrelem chief, who took her to his village on the Skeena River. There, 
with her, the house of Gitrhawn was established. Eventually they became a 
very large group. 

Later, in a raid made by the Git'amat on the Gitsemrelem village, women 
were taken as captives by the raiders; among them was this Gitrhawn 
woman. The Git'amat realized that she was of high rank. Soon she was taken 
by the Gitamat chief as his wife. Another Gitrhawn group was established 
there as a result. It is known at Kit’amat as the Sen’arhet house. This is 
now the acknowledged head of the Larhskeek. From here some of these 
Eagles went to the Haida, with whom they met after some of them had gone 
to the Wudste group (to the south). From there they went to the Haida. 
In turn, they joined the Kassan group of Haida. Here the Larhskeek house 
of the Haida was established and that of Kusan as Sen'arhat. 

At Gitka’ta (Hartley Bay) there was another branch of the Larhskeek 
group established. It is also known as the Gitrhawn. Although they do not 
assume the name of Sen’arhet, they have all the other names of the clan. 
Their principal name is Hz'is, and the woman chieftain’s name is 'Maws. 
This is the Clifton family, consisting of about four sons and five daughters, 
who all have large families. So that at Hartley Bay this Gitrhawn group 
among the Tsimsyan is larger than at any other place, though almost extinct 
at Gitsemrelem and at Port Simpson. Only a few are left at Kit'amat. 
There are a few at Kincolith, and virtually none left at Kassan (Alaska, 
Prince of Wales Island). These formed an important group among the 
Rhkyedet (Cannibal) halait society; they were the most numerous in this 
very restricted society. 
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The informant states that when he was a boy at Port Simpson, he 
watched a performance of initiation. He saw Skagwayt (Alfred Dudoward) 
initiated into the Rhkyzdet halait group. This initiation took place after the 
arrival of Wm. Duncan, the missionary. Dudoward had been one of Duncan’s 
assistants. Being ambitious, he decided to become a cannibal Aalait to outdo 
Legyarh, who had become а Rhesem /alait; these halaits used dogs for 
initiations. For this lapse, Dudoward was expelled from Duncan’s church. 
After he had been expelled, the Rhkyzdet Лайай initiations ceased to take 
place, and Dudoward went south to Victoria. His mother, who was married 
to a Government official, had acquired a high standing in the councils of the 
Methodist church. So Dudoward and his mother induced these dignitaries 
of the church to come to Port Simpson. There this church was soon to 
establish its Mission. His uncle (a former Gitiks, the informant’s uncle) 
was one of the guests, and he came along as a young boy. Skagwayt was a 
young man. He married, and among the guests at the ceremony was the 
chief woman called "Maws. She had come all the way from Hartley Bay. 
(She is still living—Mrs. Heber Clifton herself.) She still remembers much 
of the initiation ceremony, when the initiated was being led around in front 
of the village, looking for some victim to bite. The initiated was in a frenzy 
and trying to break away from those who had him under control. It was 
then that the woman came forward, baring her arm. She called out, *Come, 
great Aalait! Satisfy your hunger." "Maws was of the Rhkyzdet /alait rank 
herself, and only one of her standing could have offered herself as a subject 
to satisfy the yearnings of the Rhkyzdet halait “initiated one". This woman 
had done this same thing at several similar initiation ceremonies, so the 
informant has since heard, in fact all of those taking part, with the exception 
of Sarh'sarht, who was also a Rhkyedet Лайай, were either from Kit’amat or 
Wudste (Bella Bella.) These places were recognized as the chief ones 
of all the various falait groups. 

Continuing with the Gitrhawn people, they often went to the Haida 
and were also recognized there, to this day, for their relationship with the 
Niske branch of the clan. This is often spoken of among the different tribal 
connections; that is, Niske, Tsimsyan, Gitsalas, Gitamat, Gitka'ta, and 
Haida (Gitgyz'yu). 


THE EAGLE "FUGITIVES" FROM THE NORTH, 
LED BY NEES'WAMAK 


(Recorded by William Beynon in 1950 from Robert Ridley, a Tsimsyan 
of Ketchikan, Alaska.) 


The Larhskeek (Eagle) clan dwelt mostly at Na’a (now Loring, Alaska). 
Here they lived together with the Larhkibu (Wolf) clan. These two groups 
intermarried and stayed very close together, each having its own village. 
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The Wolf people were the more numerous and had been the first to 
establish themselves there. Each had their own fishing sites and made their 
own weirs to catch salmon. When the Eagle group arrived, it chose its own 
fishing sites. These happened to yield more than those of the Wolves. For 
this reason, a feeling of jealousy prevailed among the two groups. Relations 
were strained, because the Wolves resented the newcomers catching more 
salmon than they did, and they endeavoured to cut off the supply of 
their rivals. 

A princess of the Wolves had married into the Eagle clan's royal house- 
hold. She and her husband lived in the Wolf village. She had been much 
sought in marriage by pioneers of many villages. Her Eagle husband was a 
great hunter, who went away to his hunting grounds for long periods and 
returned with much game and furs. She had for a long while been carrying on 
a secret affair with another prince of the Eagles. Whenever her husband 
was away, her lover would go over to her house, and they would stay 
together. The hunter returned unexpectedly one night and found another 
man sleeping with his wife. He killed both of them and then returned to his 
own village. 

Next day, the Wolf clan people discovered that their princess had been 
murdered. Even though her lover had been killed alongside her, they now 
wanted to be avenged for the murder. The young warriors wanted an 
immediate attack on the Eagles, but the older men counselled them to wait 
and massacre the entire Eagle group. So they made secret preparations. 

One night, an Eagle woman, the wife of one of the Wolf warriors, went 
over to the Eagle village. Entering her uncle's house, she told Nees'wamak 
that the Wolf people were planning to massacre them all, for the murder of 
their princess. “Ав they are too numerous for you to resist, it would be well 
to flee for your lives and escape. They intend to slay all and then take posses- 
sion of your fishing sites, also of your hunting territories." 

Nees'wamak, hearing this, gathered his folk together and said, "Let us 
escape this night, for to-morrow night the Wolf people plan to massacre us. 
They are too many for us, and it is well that we escape. We will go on to 
Larhsayle, where a great many of our relatives are living. We will join with 
them." So they gathered their belongings, and while the Wolf people were 
asleep, the Eagles set out. They travelled very quietly and were a long 
distance away next day when the Wolves failed to see smoke rising from 
the Eagles houses. So they went over and found only a deserted village. 
No one knew where the fugitives had gone. Some of them were for pursuing 
them. But as the Eagle people had vanished, they were not pursued. 

Among the Eagle fugitives were Rhup, his brother Nees’awalp, and his 
nephews Kao'ale and Spawrhs. These were warriors and.spokesmen for the 
Eagle chief Nees'wamak. 
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After a few days travelling, they arrived at Larhsayle. Here stood a large 
village of the Kanhada, the Larhkibu (Wolves), and the Eagles. Though 
they lived as one group, they all had separate villages. The fleeing Eagles 
made new houses among their fellow Eagles. 

The Eagles here were also outnumbered. Again strife arose regarding 
the fishing sites of the Eagles, who were also catching more salmon here than 
the other clans. Although the three clans intermarried, feelings were once 
more strained. 

A young Eagle Prince soon fell in love with the Kanhada Princess who 
was the wife of a Wolf chief. This chief was also a great hunter and spent much 
of his time hunting in a distant territory. When he was away, the Eagle lover 
would secretly meet with his beloved, and this happened every night until 
the hunter's return was expected. Then the Eagle Prince would go back to 
his own village. 

This had been going on for a long time, until the Wolf hunter began 
to wonder why he was not able to capture any game. His snares would be 
set off, but the game would escape, and he no longer had his former success. 
He said to himself, *My wife must be unfaithful. Let me try to catch her at 
fault." Among hunters and fishermen, when they could not catch any game 
or fish, especially halibut, it was a sign there was unfaithfulness in the home 
or a sign of the death of either one or the other. For the hunter, there were 
always traces of plenty of game, but none could be captured. 

Everything seemed according to the rules of life. After his purification 
rites, once more he set out from home for his hunting grounds, saying, “ГІ 
be gone many days. I am taking ample provisions and will return when the 
moon is full." He then went away, and he had not been gone long when the 
lover came over and met his love. Again they stayed with each other. 

The hunter, who had suspected the wrong, proceeded only a short dis- 
tance, and he and his nephews, who were his companions, took their canoes 
into the woods, and there they hid for a few days. One night, he returned 
to his village and went directly to his house. Listening outside, beside his 
sleeping place, he heard the voice of his wife and a strange voice which he 
could not recognize. Very angry, he stepped in and found his wife and 
her lover asleep. He took his hunting knife, killed the interloper, and 
cut off his head. He hung it over the inside of the door on the fish-drying 
racks. Then he lay down with his wife. 

The young Prince of the Eagles now had been gone some time, and his 
folk began secretly to search for him. They sent slaves to every house in the 
villages of the other two clans to try and find out what had happened to 
their Prince. Meanwhile the young man had been dead for some time, and 
his head was being dried in the Wolf chief's house. 

Finally, one day, a slave woman from the Eagle chief's house entered 
the Wolf house. She wanted to borrow some trivial thing for her master. 
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While here she looked all around, and glancing up above as she sat down, 
she saw her master's head drying on the racks above. She did not show any 
feeling but lingered longer to make very sure that it was her master's head. 
When she was absolutely certain, she got up and walked slowly away. She 
went back to her village on the other side. She went slowly without excite- 
ment, so that the Wolves were almost certain that she had not discovered the 
drying head. 

As soon as the slave entered her chief's house she began to weep, and 
she said, "I have seen my master's head. They have killed him, and his head 


is on a drying rack in the Larhkibu chief's house." At the news, all in the 
house began to weep. 


5. Helmet: Whale carrying two people to the other world. 


Upon hearing the weeping, the Wolf clan folk were aware that the 
Eagles knew that they had found out what had happened to their Prince. The 
Eagle warriors, especially the young men, wanted to go to attack at once, 
without warning, but the wise men said, *No, we must be careful; we must 
pretend we know nothing of what has happened. Before we make a surprise 
attack, we must know whether the Kanhada will help the Wolves. Perhaps 
they will, as they also covet our fishing sites, which are better than theirs. 
Let us also prepare for instant flight. Before we attack, we must put all our 
belongings into our canoes, and then we will rush upon the Wolves. Should 
they be too strong for us, we will return and escape in our canoes. All the 
women and children will be there, so that we will have a head start on them. 
We will go in the direction of the Rain Wind (Southeast); and we will try 
to seek a still more plenteous land there." 
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That night, they secretly landed their canoes and packed their belong- 
ings into them. They also put the women and children in these. Then 
they crossed over, and entering the Wolf Chief's house they attacked іп 
retaliation for the killing of their Prince. They killed many and set the 
village on fire. Then they escaped to their canoes and set out. The sudden 
attack upon the Wolf people left them in great confusion. But when every- 
thing was cleared up, they started in pursuit of the fleeing Eagles, who had 
escaped unharmed with all their belongings. 

The Eagles had now travelled some distance. They decided to anchor 
their canoes and take a rest, as there was a great distance ahead for them 
to travel. They had heard of a river which was much larger than the Stikine 
and where there was a great supply of food and salmon. So they meant to 
find this new place. 

When they left Na'a to go to Larsayle, they took with them two 
stone eagles, their crest. One of these was large, and the other small. 
On reaching a sheltered bay, they took their two stone eagles, and making 
an anchor of these, they dropped it. Then they rested. The Wolf clan, 
now joined by the Kanhada clan, had paddled on through the night, and they 
were now in sight of the fleeing Eagles, who were anchored and mostly rest- 
ing asleep. One of the Eagles awoke, and seeing the many canoes approach- 
ing he gave the alarm. Hurriedly the Eagles awoke, and as the pursuing 
Wolves were close to them, they did not have time to raise their stone 
eagle anchor, but cut it free. They paddled away. Soon outdistancing 
their pursuers, they travelled through many channels and escaped. 

One night, Nees’wamak said, “We will not make а camp before we find 
that great river we have heard of. Until then, we shall rest in our canoes.” 
So they anchored, and this time they used copper shields for anchors. Feeling 
that they were quite safe now, they slept in their canoes. They had not been 
sleeping long and it was just breaking day, when one of the Eagle fugitives 
who had been keeping watch saw a great number of canoes approaching, 
"Wake up, all of you," he cried. “Our enemies are close at hand!" As the 
awakened Eagles saw the canoes approaching rapidly, they did not take 
time to pull in the copper-shield anchors but cut the ropes and then hustled 
away through many islands. They kept on going, always on the alert. 

At long last, they arrived at the mouth of a big river. A Tsimsyan 
woman among them said “This is 'Klusems (Nass), not Ksi’yen (Skeena); 
where you want to go. This is where the people fish the oolichan. It also is a 
plenteous country." 

For a time, Nees'wamak was undecided as to what to do. Then he said, 
“We set out for Ksi'yzn and there we must go. Should any here want to go 
to 'Klusems, let them do so now." 

Only one group separated from the others and paddled up the river 
(Nass). This was led by Menzsk and Sagau'wan. This group was very 
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numerous. As they came to the mouth of this river, they saw on the sand bar, 


high and dry, a huge monster. It was lifeless and had many human faces in 
its fins. It was larger than a whale. 


ee me .-- 
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6. Helmet: Whale carrying two people to the other world. 


As they approached it, they heard a voice chanting a dirge. This they 
knew to be a supernatural being, and they called it Awremgyibelk (Decayed 
Gyibelk—a monster). Nees'wamak and his people saw this, and he said, “I 
will take this as my crest. It shall be the property of my household." As he 
said this, the being sank down into the sand. They had only gone a short 
distance when Nee’wamak said, “Let us rest here a while, and we will try to 
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get some halibut." So they all fished halibut. Soon one of Nees'wamak's 
nephews pulled up his line, and behold, there was a monster Halibut, having 
many live human beings on its back and tail and in its fins.! As it came up, 
Nees'wamak saw that it was not hooked, but it was holding the halibut hook 
(nu), and а dirge song was being chanted. He heard this, and he knew that 
these beings were given him to be adopted as crests. So he said, “I will take 
this Halibut, and it shall be known as Narhnarom Thrao (supernatural 
Halibut). It shall be another crest belonging to my household." 

They travelled on southwards until they reached the mouth of a large 
river; this they knew to be the river they were looking for. They came to a 
big village. There they recognized some of their own people who had married 
into the Tsimsyan. They were the Gisparhlots tribe, and their chief at this 
time was Lz'et, of the Gispewudwade clan. 

Nees'wamak was a great leader. He soon became the head chief of the 
Gisparhlots tribe. His brother Gulrherh, a great warrior, moved over to the 
Git'andaw tribe, who were the neighbours of the Gisparhlots. Their chief at 
this time was Gyehhuk, who had married the sister of Gulrherh. He, in turn, 
urged Gulrherh to come over to his tribe with his own household. 
Lutkutsemti,? who was one of the younger nephews of Nees'wamak next to 
the Gitrhahla people (of Porcher Island), became also one of the warrior 
leaders. These Eagles were great warriors and a warlike group. Soon 
Nees’wamak became a head chief of the Gisparhlots; Gulrherh rose to be the 
head chief of the Git'andaw tribe. As this Eagle group had come from a long 
way off in the North, they were wealthy and traded by going up the Ksi’yen 
[Skeena] river. There they traded their products with the Gitksan and the 
Hagwelgyet tribes. This up-the-river trading was proclaimed by Nees'wamak 
as his own privilege, and no one else could go up the Upper Ksi'yzn to trade. 
He established his village on the Ksi'ven, at the mouth of the Ksamrawt 
River. This was situated on the Кѕгугп, so as to show his control of the river. 
Many attacks were made on the different villages by various tribes. The 
Git'amat people often raided the Tsimsyan villages. 

At a time when chief Nees'wamak was away trading with the upper 
villages of the Ksi'yzen at Hagwelgyet, a Git'amat raiding party came to the 
Gisparhlots village, and without much effort, as there were only women and 
children and a few aged men there, they took many captives. Among them 
was a niece of Nees'wamak, a beautiful young woman. The Gitamat chief 
took her as his wife, and she stayed with him a while. Soon after, she was 
taken as captive by a Wudstz (a tribe to the South), and she became the 
wife of the Wudstz chief, who grew very fond of her. She gave birth to two 
sons, in the Wudstæ chiefs house. The elder of these children was a very 


"The part immediately under the gill of the fish. 
2tn full, Lutkutsemtihl nawaelpl stsawit: In-around-lightning the house (of) Beaver; i.e. 
it is as bright as lightning in the house of Beaver. 
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bright and clever boy, much more so than any of the other boys of the 
village. He was very much hated, but fearing the Wudste the mother did 
not say anything, until one day the young boys were competing with one 
another in weight throwing. The young Tsimsyan boy overcame all the others 
in these games, and the Wudste youths were much embarrassed. One of 
them said, “I hate these boys of unknown origin. They have no uncles or 
grandfathers. Yet they are so proud of themselves, as if they were our equals.” 

The young men heard this and felt hurt. The older, Legyarh, a name 
given him by his father (it being a name belonging to him), went to his 
mother, and said, “Тһе other boys have said that I am of unknown origin, that 
I have no grandfather. Why do they say this, while our father is one of the 
chiefs of this village?" 

"What they say is true,” the mother answered. “You have many uncles, 
and your grandfather is chief of one of the most powerful tribes far away 
to the North Wind. We must go back there. After that, you will assume your 
own rank. We must tell your father." 

So when the Wudste returned to his village, his Tsimsyan wife said, 
"Your sons have been ridiculed by your young people. They have been told 
that they are of no rank and have no uncles or grandfathers, that they have 
just drifted into this country. They feel very embarrassed, so now we must 
go back to our own land, or they will be subjected here to repeated taunts. 1 
ask that you send us back to our people."  . 

The Wudste chief did not speak for a long while, then finally he said, 
"I am going to train my sons first; then they shall return to their own country. 
It is not far from here. I will give them many things that are strange to your 
people, also much wealth so that they will not return as though they had been 
slaves here." 

He took his sons and his wife, and they went away to a camping place, so 
as to be away from all the other Wudstz folk. There he taught his sons the 
art of hunting and the use of the various war weapons. In the meantime, 
they were gathering a great quantity of food, which the chief stored away. 
Also he had plenty of furs. He got his large canoe ready. This they would 
use to reach the Haida. It was a huge one. He began to make preparations, 
as if he were going on a long journey. When all was ready, he took ten 
slaves and put them in the canoe. Among these was a Tsimsyan who had 
been taken as a captive. The Wudste chief said, “You will guide this canoe 
back to the country of my children's uncle, and you may go back to your own 
people." To his sons the chief said, “You and your mother are returning to 
your own people. There you shall assume your own positions among your 
people. The contents of the canoe you will use to give to your uncles. The 
slaves are yours. Your mother is wise, and she will tell you what to do." So 
now everything was loaded into the large canoe, and they set out. During the 
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night, they paddled; when daylight came they rested, as they did not want to 
meet any war-raiding parties who might be travelling about. 

Soon they came to Hartley Bay, which was the home of the Gitrha'ta. 
Here they rested in the village and then travelled on until they came to 
Metlakatla. When they arrived at Nees'wamak's village, here the people were 
surprised. The niece of Nees'wamak, who had been thought dead now 
entered her uncle's house. “It is I. These are your two grandchildren. Their 
father was Hamtseet. Before sending us back to you, he gave his name to my 
oldest son. This name is Legyerh. He also gave you this canoeload of many 
valuable things. Some of the narhnorhs are to be the property of Legyzrh. 
The ten slaves who manned the canoe are to be your property, and the man 
who was our guide is to return to his own Gitwilgyawts tribe. The Wudste 
treated us very kindly. Only the boys ridiculed Legyzrh, because he was 
much more clever than they. They were very jealous of him. So their father 
sent us to you." 

The gifts and the slave men were placed in front of Nees'wamak. “It 
is well that you should have come. It is your wisdom that has brought you 
back to us. Now that your eldest son has arrived, he will be my successor, 
as he seems to be a good leader. I will show him to all my fellow chiefs 
among all the Tsimsyan, inviting them to a feast at which I am going to 
present my nephews, the eldest being Legyerh and the youngest Neespelzs, 
as well as my niece who is Belham-nz'erh [Mother-of-Pearl, black fish]. 

Nees’wamak announced that his successor would be Legyzerh. When 
Legyerh did finally succeed his uncle, he retained his Wudste name of 
Legyerh, and, being a warlike leader, he soon became head-chief of all the 
Tsimsyan. This is the narrative of the Fugitive (Gwenhoot) Eagles. 


THE CORMORANT HEAD-DRESS OF SEN'ARHAET 


(This narrative was recently recorded by William Beynon from Mrs. 
Helen Clifton and Mrs. Robinson, of Hartley Bay. Sen’arhet was the ‘royal’ 
Eagle chief of Kit'amat.) 


The members of the Eagle clan are all connected: those among the 
Haida, the Git'amat, the Gitsalas, and the Niskze—those of the Gitrhawn 
group. This is their myth of origin. 

The Haida lived at a village known as Tsigwa, and there a great chief 
and his people lived. One day, his nephew, together with four companions, 
set out to fish trout some distance from the village, and they intended staying 
there overnight. As they were travelling along, the man sitting in the bow 
of the canoe looked into the water, and behold a beautiful head-dress 
appeared in the water. It looked like a live cormorant. He took his pole, 
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7. Dog-fish carrying two people. 


pulled it up into the canoe, and placed it before the prince, who at once 
put it on. As he did so, he declared, *The Hauts' (Cormorant) is a crest of 
our house. Now this head-dress shall belong to us.” So he wore it. 

The prince and his companions went on until they came to the place 
where they intended to fish trout. They caught a great many fish. At night, 
they cleaned some of the trout, which they placed on their toasting sticks 
by the fire to cook. When the prince began to eat his trout, a little frog came 
and jumped on to his leaf dish, much to the annoyance of the prince. He 
took the little frog, cast it into the bushes, and got another roasted trout to 
eat. Just as he was about to eat, again the little frog jumped into his plate. This 
time, the prince was angry, and he threw the frog some distance away. 
He took another leaf and a freshly roasted trout and was about to eat it when 
again the little frog jumped into his plate. He was so really angered that he 
took the frog and threw it into the fire, saying, “That is what you get for 
being so much of a nuisance!" Then he ate the trout. 

That night as they camped, the young fishermen heard the voice of a 
weeping woman calling, *O my child, my only child, what have you done 
to my child! Give me back his garment, so that I may be pacified!” At first, 
the weeping voice was quite distant. Then it drew closer. Before morning, it 
was very close and more insistent. Then the young men, who were very 


much alarmed at what they were hearing, made preparations in great haste 
to leave and return to their village. 
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The prince sat in the stern of the canoe. When the canoe pulled away 
from the shore, the young men saw a young woman run down to the water's 
edge, calling, “Take me with you! Come, take me with you!” The fishermen 
turned the canoe to the shore, and when the canoe came close, the young 
woman disappeared into the woods. So the men in the canoe kept on 
travelling. 

Soon the young woman reappeared on the beach and called out to them, 
“Take me with you, so that I may be near my only child!” Again the young 
men turned in to take the woman into the canoe, but as they neared the beach, 
she again disappeared into the woods. So the young paddlers kept on their 
journey. And again the young woman came out, calling, “Take me aboard 
your canoe; I must find my only child!” 

The prince called out, “You are only fooling with us. We will not come 
in for you.” 

They kept on travelling. The woman followed along the shore, calling 
out, “Come and take me in your canoe; I want to find my son, my only son!” 
But the young men now paddled steadily. 

Then the woman called out, “When you reach the first point ahead of 
you, the bowman in your canoe shall fall dead. When you reach the second 
point, the next man shall fall dead. When you come to the next point, the 
man in the middle shall fall dead. And when you come to the point before 
you reach the village, the steersman shall fall back dead. After you have 
landed and finished telling what has happened, you, the prince, shall also 
fall dead. This is because you have killed my only child, and you would 
not return to me the cloak he was wearing.” 

The young men paddled very swiftly. When they came to the first point, 
the man in the bow of the canoe fell backwards dead. When they reached 
the next point, the man sitting next to the bowman fell backwards. The man 
sitting in the middle fell back when they reached the next point. And when 
they came to the last point before the village, the steersman fell back dead. 

As the canoe landed on the beach, the people all ran down. Seeing the 
dead young men, they began asking the young prince what had happened to 
them. For a long while the prince did not answer, as he knew that what had 
just happened to his companions would also happen to him. After a long 
while, he told them the truth and showed them the Cormorant Hat they had 
found. He put it on, and as soon as he had finished telling what had happened 
he also fell dead. 

The people knew that something terrible would happen. A shaman told 
the chief, “Тһе little frog that was burned by the prince was narhnorh. Now 
there will be retaliation on the people of this village. They then began at once 
to make plans to leave the village the next day. That night when all were 
asleep, a great ball of fire descended from the mountains. Before the people 
had time to escape, they were destroyed, and the whole village burned up. 
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Near the village was a secret cavern in which adolescent girls were taken 
and kept in seclusion. They were cared for by their paternal aunts or grand- 
mothers. It so happened that at this time an old woman and a young girl 
were in this cavern, which was also a secret hiding place for the chief's 
valuables, such as copper shields, seal robes, sea-otter robes, woven blankets, 
and all other secret and valuable objects. In another cavern alongside was 
a storage place for food used by the tribes. This was full of food. When the 
old woman came out of the cavern, she saw that the whole village had been 
destroyed. She and the girl were the only survivors. So she sat down and 
wept her dirge. 

She went into the cave where the food was stored and took some out. 
Then she went to the cavern where the girl was, and they fed on the supply 
of food that was stored. 

The old woman and the girl now prepared to travel. They had no canoe, 
as all had been destroyed by the fire. The young girl was very strong, but the 
aged woman was very weak, and the two had not travelled very far before the 
old woman died, and the young woman was left alone. She was dressed in 
her uncle's much worn dancing robes, and now these were becoming ragged. 
She managed to climb over the high mountains, and on the other side she 
saw smoke. She must be near a village. So she kept going in the direction of 
the smoke. She arrived at the head of what she thought was a lake. It seemed 
as if the people had come there very recently. She sat up and rested on a log. 
It looked like a burial ground, as there were some burnt-out pyres. One must 
have been used quite recently. She rested and slept. 

While she was asleep, a canoe with a chief and his wife landed just be- 
low where she was resting. She saw that the couple were in mourning and 
went straight to the burnt-out pyre that had quite recently been used. 
They were mourning for a daughter. As they wept, they kept on calling for 
their daughter to return to them. The young girl stood up and walked to- 
wards them. As soon as the chief's wife saw her, she called to her husband, 
"See, our weeping has been answered. Here is our daughter returned to us. 
Come my dear! I knew you would pity us." The chief saw the young girl and 

went to her, saying, "Yes, you are our daughter returned to us. Where have 
you come from?" The young girl answered, “I have travelled a long distance 
from my uncle's village. A ball of fire destroyed the village and all the people. 
My grandmother and I were the only ones to survive. We began travelling 
as my grandmother knew that people lived on the other side of the mountain. 
On the way she fell sick and died. I kept on travelling in the direction that 
she told me, until now I have met with you. My name is Deeks." 

The great chief was happy and said to the girl, *You are our daughter, 
and you have been sent back to us. Our daughter had the same name as yours. 
She looked as you do. So you have been sent to us!" The chief and his wife 
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were very happy now that their daughter was alive again. The chief ap- 
pointed as companions for her a number of his tribesmen's daughters, who 
followed her wherever she went. 
One day, the young people set out to go across to the other side of the 
channel to get strawberries. When they arrived at the grounds, fearing that 
harm might come to the princess Deeks, they made her stay in the canoe 
while they went to gather the berries. In their absence the princess became 
curious as to whether there were any berries on the other side of the point. 
So she took the canoe and paddled to the point. A strong current caught the 
canoe and swept it into midstream. She was not able to manage the canoe. 
Then a high wind arose, and this and the tide bore the canoe away. The girl 
did not know where she was, and the canoe kept on drifting. She gathered 
up the garments in the canoe to keep herself warm. A small quantity of 
provisions had been placed in it. She lay down to sleep in the bottom. After 
she had drifted about in the storm for a number of days, she looked over the 
side and found that she had drifted below a village. The waters were now 
calm. 
Neeslaws, a great chief, seeing the strange canoe and recognizing it as of 
a Haida make, approached it and beheld in it a young woman. She was very 
beautiful. He took her into his house. Many of the Tsimsyan could speak Haida | 
as well. The Haida could also understand the Tsimsyan, because they always | 
met each other when seal and sea-otter hunting. They were always trading 
with each other, especially the Gitwilgyawt who had the trading privilege with 
the Haida people. It was a Gitwilgyawt chief who now took Deeks, not only 
as his guest but as one of his many wives. | 
She was his youngest wife and the most beautiful. This made the other | 
wives jealous of her. She had now established an Eagle (Larhskeek) group 
among the Gitwilgyawt, of which her first son, Iyu'ens, became the head chief; 
the second was Gamrhegwen. Their sisters were Lurhsmawks and *Alulzhl. 
The jealous wives of the Gitwilgyawt chief now tried to ridicule the Haida 
wife by giving her a nickname, Sa’magul,! because she had been cast adrift 
while picking strawberries. 
The Eagle group of the Gitwilgyawts was headed by 'Luqawl. There 
were a great many adopted members of this group. The young wife of the 
Gitwilgyawt chief, Neeslaws, became their royal leader. And they adopted 
the nickname Na'sa'magul to be a royal name for her. They recognized 
Iyu'ens, her son, for their Eagle chief. So was established this royal house- 
hold among the Tsimsyan. Many children from this group went to 
Gitsemrelem and became members of the Gitrhawn group. It was while 
they were at Gitsemrzelem that a party from Git'amat came over on a war- 
raiding affair during the absence of the men. Only women and children and 


1Sa= gathering, magu/—strawberries; or strawberry pickers. 
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8. Clapper: Whale carrying husband and wife on its back. 


old men were left there. So the raiders took many women captives, among 
them Deeks, a daughter of the Deeks who had come into the Gitwilgyawt. 
She was a young woman now and had become the wife of the Gitsemrzlem 
chief. She was recognized as a woman of high rank among the Git'amat, and 
as soon as Sen’arhet knew who she was, he redeemed her from the chief 
who had taken her as a captive. She became a member of his house, and he 
gave a feast and proclaimed her as his niece. Soon after, a young prince of 
the Git'amat married her. He also had other wives, but he regarded her as his 
chief wife. This caused the jealousy of her husband's other wives, who began 
to taunt her as of obscure origin. She resented these taunts. Soon she was 
with child, and a son was born to her, and later, another. To these she gave 
names that her mother had brought from the Haida. She knew that she was of 
Haida origin, and that the Cormorant Hat was once one of their important 
individual crests. The other wives, knowing of her Haida origin, taunted her 
whenever they could, recounting that her mother had come to them adrift 
and had been picked up by the Gitwilgyawt who brought them up. But still 
her origin, according to them, was clouded. 

The woman's children grew up, and the father was very proud of them. 
He elevated them to the highest rank, and they were clever in everything 
they did. They were truly outstanding. This caused more jealousy not only 
among the wives but among the other children of the chief. So they taunted 
their half brothers because they were of doubtful origin, yet so proud. 

Then one day the older son, to whom the mother had given the name 
of Iyu'ens, went to her and asked, “Why do our other brothers always Say 
that we are of unknown origin?" 

The mother answered, “Your uncles are great chiefs in Haida Jand, 
where we originally came from. A great storm arose in which your grand- 
mother drifted away and finally landed in the Gitwilgyawt tribe. After you 
have grown up, you should try to go back to the country of your grandfather, 
as you will always be taunted here as being of obscure origin. The people 
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are jealous of you, because you are too clever. So you all must plan to return 
to your uncles’ country. You can do it when the people go fur-seal hunting. 
Then you shall be secure among your own people." She then went to her 
husband and told him, “Your sons are much concerned at the taunts that 
are being directed at them by the children of your other wives. They are 
branding them as of obscure origin, and their feelings are hurt. Before some 
rash act happens between them, it would be better that my children should 
return to their grandfather’s country where they will be welcome. Provide 
them, I pray, with a large canoe so that they may safely travel to their true 
homeland.” 

The chief was very sad, as he loved his children. But he knew that 
they would have to endure many insults, so he answered his wife, “I will 
do as you wish, and give them two canoes. These will be loaded with many 
coppers, robes, and slaves, which they will distribute to their uncles. When 
all is ready I will give them captives we have held as slaves. Among them 
there is a Haida who will guide them to their destination." 

All preparations were made, and Sen’arhet, the Git'amat Eagle chief, 
gave a feast to all the people, at which he told them that his niece's children 
were about to return to their own country. “But their mother is staying on, 
and my household now has the privilege of using the Cormorant Head-dress, 
an exclusive crest that these people brought with them from the country of 
their uncle. Now that I have adopted Deeks, the mother of my grandchildren, 
as a member of my house, I will make my grandchildren my successors. 
But I will add wealth to whatever the father has done for my grandchildren, 
so that the Haida shall not call us poor." 

When everything was ready, the mother Deeks told the oldest son, 
Iyu'ens, "You will find your grandfather's village by travelling towards the 
setting sun. When you get to the great Sand Bar (Rose Spit), go then to- 
wards the South West Wind (ha@i’was: rain wind), and follow along іп the 
same direction until you see a great village. That is the village of your 
grandfather. Ask the people if they remember, a long time ago, a woman 
whose name was Deeks who drifted away during a big storm. You tell them 
that she was your grandmother and that you have come back now to your 
own country, because you were lonesome for your own tribe." 

The young people then set out in two canoes, and the Haida slave 
guided them. In a few days they came to the large Sand Bar which their 
mother had spoken of. They followed the shore until they beheld a great 
village. There they landed and went into a huge house. The oldest brother, 
through conversation with his mother, understood and could speak Haida. 
So he spoke, "We are looking for our grandfather. Many years ago our 
grandmother Deeks drifted away from here in a canoe. She and her com- 
panions had been gathering wild strawberries, and she had been left in the 
canoe. A storm blew it away, until it landed in the country of the Gitwilgyawt, 
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who took her in. She became a member of the "Luqawl group of Eagle? 
They adopted her, and she married the chief of the Gitwilgyawt and ha 
children. Many of these have gone to other Tsimsyan tribes. Our mothef 
joined the Gitsemrzlem when she married the chief Tem'nu'enlh (Gispewud- 
wade), whose children we are. She gave me the name of Iyu'ens. We grew 
eager to know you and to return to our own people." 

The Haida chief listened. Then he spoke, “Yes! I remember when your 
grandmother went adrift, and we all searched for her many days. But we 
thought that she had perished. Now we are happy that her grandchildren 
have come back." The Haida chief gave a great feast to present these young 


people and to tell who they were: “These are my nephews and nieces, who 
have returned to their own country and house.” 


9. Sea-otter hunter on Whale’s back. 


They became firmly established among the Haida, their own relatives. 
They had children, and these children were very much like the islanders. 
But, as they were outstanding and clever, this again caused jealousy among 
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the other Haida children, who were being outdone by these newcomers. Once 
more they were taunted because of their strange origin. The eldest son grew 
incensed, one day, when the oldest brother, Iyu’ens sister's son, outdid the 
son of their uncle in stone throwing (putting). Although of smaller stature, 
he was able to put the stone weight farther and embarrassed the other boy, 
who, in anger, said, “Why are these fellows of uncertain origin so clever?" 
This made the young man go to his mother, Deeks, and ask, “Why do the 
other boys always refer to us as being of obscure origin?" Deeks answered, 
"That was why we left your grandmother among the Tsimsyan. The Tsimsyan 
also were continually taunting us about our obscure origin. So now our own 
people, the Haida, are doing likewise. You must endeavour to go back to your 
grandmother's new country where your brothers have now established them- 
selves. There you shall be well received and respected." 

So again the grandchildren of Deeks decided to move, this time to 
return to where the former grandchildren of Deeks now formed a large 
group and in some places had adopted the most important name of the 
group. This name of Gitrhawn already was established on the Nass River 
and in the Tsimsyan village of Git'salas and other places. 

They made full preparations. As they were good seal hunters, they had 
many seal-skin robes and sea-otter robes and much food. They set out. As 
they had learned the direction from their elders, they were sure of them- 
selves. Early in the morning they started, and soon all land was lost sight of. 
They grew alarmed as to what direction to take, for the wind had changed 
and there were no landmarks to guide them. Suddenly a large Eagle came 
upon them. It had on its back and wings ten small eagles. It flew ahead 
of them, and they followed as they knew the Eagle was guiding them. They 
were aware that they belonged to the Eagle Larhskeek clan, so now they 
were being guided by their crest, the Eagle. Yet this was a special Eagle, so 
they gave it a name and planned to adopt it as their own exclusive crest 
when they would reach their relatives. The elder of the brothers, who was 
known as Iyu'ens, now stood up in the canoe when he saw what seemed to 
be a rock. Towards this they were heading, and the flying Eagle was leading 
them in this direction. Soon they realized this was a big island, afterwards 
named ’Kwerhl (Beaver Tail or Dundas island). Here they camped. 

The next day they saw smoke in the distance. So they headed there. 
The huge Eagle had now gone back to sea, but the brothers had already 
taken it as a crest and called it “Marhlekpeel,”! because across its back 
stood ten small eagles. 

They landed at the Gitwilgyawt village of their grandfather, Neestawirh. 
They were all taken into the house of Iyu'ens, who at once gave a feast at 


1Across on top of r/ipeel, ten. 
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which he presented his nephews and nieces and also adopted the Marhlek- 
peel crest. This crest was used as a house-front painting and on the dancing 
garments, That is why the Gitwilgyawt have Haida connections, even to this 
day, and frequently intermarry among them. 


THE BEAVER HAT 


(Narrative collected by William Beynon, in 1954, from John Tate, 
S«claben, of the leading Eagle clan of the Gisparhlots tribe of the Tsimsyan, 
Port Simpson.) 


While the people were living at Na’a (now Loring), Alaska, a long way 
from here (Port Simpson), there were two villages. One belonged to the 
Raven (Kanhade) group, and the other, opposite, to the Eagle group. These 
two groups intermarried and lived peacefully together. One of the Raven 
clan (Kanhade) princesses married an Eagle clan chief, who was a jealous 
man. He used to beat her, accusing her of infidelity. One day, the woman was 
chatting with one of the chiefs young nephews when her husband 
unexpectedly appeared. In a fit of jealousy he stabbed her. She ran out 
bleeding and made good her escape to her own village, where she dropped 

ead in front of her uncle’s house. Her uncle at once planned to be avenged 
for his niece’s death. He secretly hid her corpse away, so that those in the 
opposite village would not know anything of it. 

Now this dead princess had a sister who was her exact double, and 
the chief meant to use her as a decoy. Every day, this sister would go down 
to the water-hole, where everybody addressed her as if she were the married 
princess. The Raven clan chief made it known discreetly that his niece had 
recovered after being stabbed by her Eagle husband but would not return 
to him. 

Hearing these reports, the Eagle chief was anxious to be reunited with 
his estranged wife. He sent various women over to intercede for him. “Tell 
her I will not do her any harm if she will come back to me.” To these 
entreaties, the young woman, who was impersonating her dead sister, replied, 
“Why does he not come himself, then I might listen to him.” This would 
have been far beneath the pride of so great a chief. He would not come and 
intercede for himself. Even for his marriage, in the first place, he had sent 
people to intercede for him; he had not personally made overtures to her. Now 
she insisted that he himself should come and promise personally not to injure 
her. It is true that she was a clever woman and a beautiful one as well. That 
is why the chief did not want to lose her. So one day, very secretly, as he did 
not want his people to see him going in person to beg his wife’s return to his 
house, he went out for an ordinary stroll. It was about dusk. As he drew near 
the water-hole, where both villages drew water, he saw her who he thought 
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was his wife, but who, in reality, was his dead wife's sister. He followed her 
and spoke to her, “I want you to come back. I will not ill-treat you any 
more. Never again will I injure you." “I do not trust you," she said. “If 
what you say is true, you will come to my uncle's house and sleep with me. 
But you must not touch me, as I am not yet quite recovered from my 
injuries." Thinking it was his wife to whom he was speaking, the chief 
answered. “I will go and sleep with you, and I will not touch you, as you say. 
In this way I will show to all that we are reconciled to each other." 


10A. Husband and wife carried by Whale 10B. Opposite side of 10A. 
to the other world. 


That night, the Eagle chief came to his wife's sleeping place to spend the 
night with her. As he had promised, he did not touch her but went to sleep. 
When he was sound asleep, the brother of the murdered woman came and cut 
off his head. The body was put on a drying rack above the entrance to the 
house, and the head was placed there also. 

At first the Eagle people did not think seriously of the absence of their 
chief. They thought he had gone on a visit of reconciliation to his wife and 
that he would return soon. But after he had been gone many days, and no 
one had seen anything of him, they began to suspect treachery. Rumours 
trickled in that the chief's wife really had died of her injuries and that her 
husband had been lured over and had been killed in retaliation. 

To find out the truth, the Eagle people sent over spies to endeavour to 
detect what had happened to their chief. These spies visited every house of 
the Kanhade, but no trace of the chief was found. One day, a slave went over 
to get fire by lighting her pitch torch at the house where they suspected their 
chief had gone. The slave woman came in and said “My master's fire has 
become extinguished. He has sent me to light my torch at your fire." She was 
in no hurry but gossiped with other servants of the house, at the same time 
taking in the contents of the house. Seeing nothing to arouse her suspicions, 
she arose, after lighting her torch, and headed for the doorway. As she 
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passed under the drying rack over the house entrance, drops of blood fell on 
her foot. She did not stop to examine it but went on out. When she saw that 
it was blood, she purposely stumbled and fell in the snow, thus extinguishing 
her pitch torch. She returned to the house and told them, "In my hurry, I 
stumbled. Falling down, I have extinguished my torch." She sat by the fire 
for a while, recovering from the shock and preparing a second torch. While 
she was doing this, she looked up to the drying rack above the doorway, and 
behold she saw the head of her Eagle chief and his body. She remained calm 
and didn't get excited but carefully lighted her torch. Then she left to 
return to her master's house. When she got there, she began to weep and cry 

"They have killed my master. 1 have seen his body and his head. It is on 
iic E rack above the door.” 

The Eagles now knew that the woman’s people Bad retaliated for killing 
the princess, the wife of their chief. But they feared that, as the Kanhade out- 
numbered them, any hasty action by any of their quick-tempered young men 
might endanger them. If they acted hastily, they would place the Eagle people 
in a risky position. The Kanhade, on their part, were already prepared. 
They knew that the spies had been looking for their missing chief and that 
when the slave woman had pretended to stumble, she really had seen the 
remains of her chief on the rack. They were all ready for any drastic action. 
The Eagle wise men gathered together with their tribesmen and cautioned 
them "We must consider carefully anything we may do, as we are fewer in 
numbers than the Kanhade people. They can overcome us easily. We must 
make, if we can, an attack which will take them by surprise. Then we must 
be prepared for flight. Those on the other side already know that we have 
found out what happened to our chief, so we have to be careful how we act." 
To this advice the young quick-tempered warriors gave little heed. They at 
once made preparations for an attack on the Kanhade to try to capture the 
remains of their chief. Knowing the plans of these hot-headed young war- 
riors, the calmer leaders made ready for flight. 

The next night, a number of these young Eagles made a surprise raid 
on the house in which the remains of their chief were being kept. They 
were able to escape with the body and to burn the house down in retaliation. 
As soon as the Eagles who had remained behind knew what had happened, 
they ran away and went on down the coast. Some of them were killed by 
their enemies, but most of them managed to escape. They took away with 
them their many copper shields and also their stone eagles—a large one, a 
middle-sized one, and a small one which was called the child of the large and 
middle-sized Eagles. 

The first night of their escape, they arrived at another Kanhade village 
but were afraid to land there. So they anchored early in the evening in order 
to go by during the night when all in the camp would be asleep. They 
anchored their canoes, using as an anchor their copper shields tied together. 
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They were asleep in their canoes when their leader Nees'wamak suddenly 
woke up and saw in the darkening light many canoes approaching. These 
he knew at once to be the Kanhade. So he called out, “They are coming! 
Awaken, all of you!" The water was very deep, and it was too late to pull 
up their anchor of copper shields, so to escape their pursuers they cut the 
anchor lines and paddled away. 


11. Grizzly and young woman. 


The next night they anchored as they had done the night before; they 
were afraid to make a camp anywhere near, as they did not know when a 
sudden attack would come upon them in a strange country. Having no other 
anchor but the large stone Eagle, their most important possession, they used 
it. It was the symbol of the power of their Eagle clan. All were soon asleep. 
Just before daybreak, the Eagle chief Rhpeelk awoke and saw canoes ap- 
proaching in the dim light. So he called, *Awaken everyone! The attackers 
are upon us again. Pull up the anchor!" This stone anchor was very heavy, and 
the pursuing Kanhade were too close to them, so they had to cut away the 
stone anchor, their most valuable possession. There was great grief among the 
fugitives. They escaped their enemies. Rhpeelk, the older of the two chiefs, 
was the second leader, the other was Nees’wamak. 

Soon they came to an island which was somewhat out to sea, away from 
the mainland. There they went to seek shelter and rest. A young prince 
took a small canoe and his halibut hooks, and he went to try to get fish some 
distance from the shore of the island. He dropped his hooks in the water and 
began chanting his fishing chant. “Come, great lady! Come big-mouthed lady, 
come! I have prepared this hook only for you." He kept repeating his chant. 
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His purpose was to antagonize the halibut, who would bite the halibut hook. 
This way of fishing was called tkidedwlkask.1 While he was fishing, an 
immense halibut emerged from the water, and opening its huge mouth, it 
swallowed the canoe and the prince. When he found himself inside the halibut, 
the prince took his shell knife and cut to pieces the insides of the monster, 
which died and floated up. The Eagle chief Rhpeelk noticed that all along the 
back of this supernatural Halibut were small human faces. The Eagles towed 
it to shore and cut it open. There they found their prince and his canoe 
inside. Rhpeelk adopted this Prince of Halibut as a crest. 

They now travelled on and came to another place, where they anchored. 
They were still fleeing from the pursuing Kanhade. This time they used the 
two smaller stone Eagles for anchors. The same thing happened. The Kanhade 
descended upon them. They did not have time to pull the stone anchors 
up, and so lost them in the way they had lost their other treasures. Barely 


escaping their pursuers, they sought refuge in a long inlet. There they rested 
while a great storm arose outside. 


While here, Rhpeelk went up into the hills. He was very downhearted 
and sad because of the plight his people were in. Some had perished; others 
had gone over to the other Eagle villages they had encountered on the way. 
Now there were only a few left. While he was thus wandering about in the 
woods, he came upon a lake in which he saw many beaver huts. He sat 
down by the edge of the lake, and while he was sitting there, a huge Beaver 
emerged. Rhpeelk saw on its back several human heads. Its tail had a 
large human head, like a hat. It was shaped like a gnawed stick, and in 
each groove were abalone pearls. At the sight of this, he knew that it was 
meant for him as a crest, for he already had the Beaver as a symbol. Now 
he was just receiving the Beaver Hat (Kaidam Stsawlt). 

He returned to his people and told them of his experience and announced 
that the Beaver Hat was another of his crests. So he now had two new crests, 
the Prince of Halibut and the Beaver Hat. 

As the Kanhade people had now given up the pursuit, the Eagles made 
camp. They heard of two rivers, each full of fish, and of the many valleys 
full of game and food. These places they decided to look for. So they set 
out and soon arrived at the mouth of the Nass River. Here they found on 
the shore a dead monster, like a large whale. This they called Lawrom-Gibelk, 
and the chiefs of the Eagles took it as another crest. It was like a huge 
whale. Along its back and on its fins were many human faces. 

When the Eagles reached the mouth of the Nass River, some members of 
this group separated from the others. Menesk, Hlerh, and Trhalarheth, 
together with their own individual houses, joined the Niskz tribes. The rest 


] aki sper í halibut. 'nini (this), rin 
1 tki: (down), dadalkask (speaking). To speak down at the but, ， : 
( “ЖА геш» (shows), na (the), Katgya'de (strength), аа (group of), 
larhskeek (on the Eagle): This was what showed the powers of the Eagle clan, 
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of the group proceeded down to the Skeena River. These were the house 
heads. They joined the Gisparhlots, whose chief at that time was Let, a 
Gispewudwade. Some of this Eagle group joined the Gitandaw, whose chief 


12. Grizzlies and young 
woman. 


was Gyehluk, also а Gispewudwade. The Eagles afterwards intermarried 
with the other tribes. They became very numerous and powerful. Soon the 
progeny of Læt and Gyæhluk became nearly extinct. So their places among 
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the Gisparhlots were taken by Rhpeelk and Nees'wamak. Among the Gitan- 
daw, Gyzhluk was replaced by Skagwayt and Guhlrhzrh. Guhirheh eventually 
went to the Gitsalas tribe and became the Eagle chief there. Soon Legyærh, 
who was the son of a sister of Nees'wamak and who had been taken captive 
by the Wudstz tribe, returned to the Gisparhlots and brought back with him 
the Wudste name of Legyzrh.! Because of Legyerh’s success as а War leader 
and because of his wealth, he soon was recognized as the leading chief of 
all the Tsimsyan. For all the feasts Legyzrh was the first chief called out. He 
also had the privilege of being the last chief to enter a feast house. He would 
often hold up a feast purposely, to show his privilege, which had been pro- 
claimed and recognized by all the people. His foremost head-dress was the 
Beaver Hat, which Rhpeelk had acquired while escaping the Kanhade. 
Many have challenged the strength of Legyzrh's position as head-chief 
of the Tsimsyan. But he has overcome them all by great displays of wealth. 
He has strengthened his position to this day. A former Legyzrh had a paint- 
ing representing himself on a high cliff at the entrance to the Nass River, at 
Ktsiyaurhl, known as Ten Mile Point. Here, at one time, all the Tsimsyan and 


Gitrhahla, Gitsalas, Gitra'ata, and Niske were the guests of Legyzrh at the 
feast where he showed his cliff painting. 


STRONG MAN WHO HOLDS UP THE WORLD 


(Recorded by William Beynon, in 1952, from Sam Bennet, Ninspins, a 
Gispewudwade of the Gilodzau tribe; aged 75, at Metlakatla.) 


Ages ago, when all the Tsimsyan were living at Metlakatla Passage and 
at Gadu, on the present cemetery site at Metlakatla stood the Gitzarhlehl 
village. The chief had four sons. Three of them were very active, but the 
fourth, the youngest, appeared to be very lazy and also indifferent to every- 
thing. Nothing seemed to interest him. His brothers were very industrious 
and were foremost in all activities. In wrestling they overcame everybody, and 
in rock-putting they also outdid all competitors. In hunting they were unsur- 
passed. At all times they made fun of their young dirty brother, who was lazy 
and dirty and always slept in the ashes beside the fire. He would never take a 
cleansing bath but would be content to lie by the fire in what looked like filth. 
Everyone in the house made fun of him and rebuked him for his laziness, but 
he never paid any attention to what they said. 

It was now the time when the people would go and hunt the sea-lions at 
an island away out to sea. Only the strongest and quickest could take part. 
The island was a bare one. A high sea always ran, and one mistake by the 
hunter would mean his death. He must be able to climb and grasp the huge 


1] еруггћ, meaning Great Cliff. 
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sea-lion or be struck by the beast. A sea-lion hunter had to be not only strong, 
but quick and smart. The lazy man's brothers were now training for this 
event. Every morning, they would go down to the water to bathe. Then they 
would return to the house, where the chief, their father, would whip them with 
shrub branches and rub them with a brew of huhlens roots.1 Then they drank 
in large quantities a brew of devil's-club. All the brothers were treated alike, 
except the youngest, who was seemingly too lazy and was satisfied to lie by 
the fire in ashes and filth. He was never seen even to go out to urinate or 
excrete. Every day the other brothers were being trained. They tested their 
strength by pulling off the branches of the nearby trees. 

Each morning, the inmates of the chief's house would rebuke the lazy 
brother, saying, “Why do you not bathe sometimes to keep clean?" Others 
would say, taunting him, *You will be the one whom we will have to depend 
on to feed us when we starve." To all these insults and taunts, the lazy 
brother paid no heed. 

Now, unbeknown to the others, the lazy brother would arise and go out 
and bathe when all were asleep in the house, and he would also massage his 
body with Auhlens, just as his brothers did. When he had finished, he would 
return to his ragged robes and lie on the dirt and ashes and would pay no 
attention to the others. 

Every day his brothers were gaining in strength and cleverness. Now 
they were able to break off the spruce-tree branches with apparent ease. And 
they increased their insults and taunts to their lazy indifferent brother. 
Finishing their ablutions, they would go off to rest in comfort. At night, again 
and again, the lazy brother would come out to bathe and massage himself 
and then would slip back into the house unobserved and would lie in the 
ashes and filth, to the shame and disgust of his father and all the rest of the 
household. Among those who ridiculed him more than anyone else was an 
uncle, his oldest uncle, who was very much ashamed of him. But a younger 
uncle and his wife used to befriend him by secretly giving him food. They 
would rebuke those who ridiculed him. The uncle would say, “Cease your 
taunts; the time for my nephew to improve his strength has not yet come. 
When he is ready, he will prove to you that he is worthy." This only served 
to bring on more taunts. The eldest brother was most sarcastic. He would say, 
“Не likes the odour of his own urine and excrement. How can he ever be a 
hunter?” Instead of becoming angry, the lazy brother paid no heed. Every 
night he went to bathe and massage himself, and every night he would test 
his strength. 

One night when he came to bathe in the cold water, he saw a loon 
swimming towards him and calling out; as if to speak to him. When it came 
close to where he was bathing, the young man spoke to the loon, saying, 
“What is it, supernatural one?” The loon (gau/) then spoke, “Brother, I feel 


"The roots of a very strong poisonous plant. 
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sorry for the way your haughty brothers taunt you. I will give you strength that 
will overcome them all. Take hold of my feet, and I will dive under water with 
you." So the young man took hold of the loon's feet, and it dove down with 
him. When they reached the bottom, a cavern opened, and the loon led the 
young man in, and said, “At the end of the cave, you will find a spring. Bathe 
in this, and then return to your village. Partake of devil’s-club to cleanse 
yourself, and lie by the fire as you have always done, as if nothing had 
happened. The young man, having finished his bathing, returned to his father's 
house, and soon all in the household were up and awake. The young man's 
brothers went into the water to bathe. They went out to a spruce tree and 
broke off the limbs. They were now much improved in strength. When they 
came back into the house, they heaped more taunts and abuses at their lazy 
brother. All in the house were bitter against him, but the youngest uncle and 
his wife took the lazy brother's part, as they pitied him. They themselves did 
not know of his secret training; they only felt pity for him. 

Every day the brothers were training, and every night when all were 
asleep the younger brother went down for his training. So one night the loon 
said to him, “Now you must go to the large spruce tree and tear its branches 
from it, and then bend the tree until its top touches the ground." The young 
man went to the spruce tree and pulled a large branch from it. Then he took 
hold of the trunk and pushed it over until its top touched the ground, as he had 
been directed. Then he went to lie down by the fire, as he had always done, 
as if asleep. Here he rested all day. 

The young brothers now had nearly finished their training. Soon they 
would be ready for the sea-lion hunt, and, as ever, they taunted their lazy 
brother, *Come, you who lie in your own excrements! Make yourself ready 
to help the slaves when we bring back canoe-loads of sea-lion! You should be 
able to carry the small pieces of meat from the canoes to the house when we 
return." Thus they taunted the younger brother before they completed their 
massaging with huhlens and retired to rest. 

It was now time for them to go for their sea-lion hunt. They were divided 
among the uncles. There were only three brothers who were trained, but 
there were four uncles, each having his own canoe. So there was no one for 
the youngest uncle. They were making preparations, and the young man who 
was always lying by the fire came to his youngest uncle's wife, and said, “My 
aunt, prepare me a new shirt and some provisions. I will go with my uncle in 
his canoe.” When the other brothers heard this, they all laughed and told 
him, *What can you do? You will be in the hunters’ way. Besides, you are so 
filthy that even the sea-lions will go away from you, and we may not get 
anything. Do not let him come!" Thus they cried out, and the elder uncles 
said, “Why did you not train, if you wanted to go along? You will be only a 
hindrance and delay us." The elder uncles refused to have him. The youngest 
uncle then said “Come into my canoe; you can help in many ways and then 
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you can always stay in the canoe.” So the unclean brother who had apparently 
disregarded all the training ways went along in the canoe of his young uncle. 

It was very early in the morning and still dark, just before daybreak, 

when they set out to go to the place where sea-lions gathered in herds. While 
the hunters were still a long way off, they could hear the roaring of these large 
beasts. There were so many of them. The island, which stood alone, away out 
to sea, was shaped like a huge sea-lion. The hunters now had arrived at this 
sea-lion island, where it was always stormy and difficult to approach, and 
where there were always high seas running. It was necessary to jump from the 
canoe on the crest of a wave, and if the hunter missed his jump he would perish 
in the water or be jumped upon by the sea-lions. So there must be no 
mistake. 

The first canoe to reach there was that of the oldest uncle with several of 
his kinsmen who had trained faithfully. The uncle stood at the bow of his 
canoe, ready to jump to where the sea-lions were. As the canoe rose on top of 
the wave, he jumped, and as he did, another wave crashed the canoe against 
the rock and broke it. All in the canoe perished. As soon as the oldest uncle 
landed on the island, he was attacked by a huge sea-lion and thrown into 
the air; his back was broken. Then the next uncle came and stood ready. When 
the canoe rode on the crest of the wave, he jumped, but failed to land. His 
canoe was smashed, and all perished. It was then that the youngest brother 
said to his uncle, “I will jump onto the rock, and you will guide the canoe, 
and we will overcome the sea-lions.” The others in the canoe would not heed 
what the younger brother wanted. They said, “Why should you overcome the 
sea-lions, while those who have observed all training ways have failed. This 
will only belittle us the more. It is well we should now go back rather than 
perish like the rest.” But the young man was insistent, saying, “Are you old 
women or little children that you cannot do what men can do?” They were 
all embarrassed, and the young uncle headed the canoe toward the rock. The 
young brother, whom all others had been making fun of as being lazy and 
useless, stood up in the canoe and, as the canoe rose on the crest of the wave 
and was at its highest, he jumped safely onto the island. As he landed, a huge 
sea-lion, the chief of the sea-lions, approached him. Without any effort the 
young man seized the monster, threw it over, and broke its back. He did 
the same with many more sea-lions. Seeing that they were being overcome, 
the other beasts jumped into the water. 

As the rock was now bare (all sea-lions and many carcasses remained on 
the island), the young man called his youngest uncle. Each time the canoe 
rose on the crest of the waves, the young man placed in it the carcass of a 
sea-lion, until the canoe was full. Then he himself jumped into the canoe, 
and they returned to their village. Those that had survived were very much 
ashamed, because they had made taunting and belittling remarks about the 

youngest brother. 
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Landing below the house of the youngest uncle, the young man went 
up. Instead of going to his usual sleeping place, he made himself a place 
to sleep alongside the fire. There he slept while the slaves brought up the 
sea-lion carcasses. 


14. Bear Mother and twins. 


The next day he arose and called upon his uncle, saying, “Соте, we 
must go for more sea-lions." So they went out every day, and at nightfall they 
would return with a canoe-load of sea-lions. This they did for a long while. 
Now the youngest uncle's house was full of sea-lion meat, and he was the 
only one that had a plenteous supply. He began trading with all the other 
tribes. Soon he became very wealthy, to the embarrassment of the elder 
uncles who now had to come to the young man for food. 

It was now time for the competitions of the various tribes from all over 
to find out who were the strongest contestants in their midst. Many young men 
began to train and fast; they went through long periods of training. Again the 
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young man seemingly paid no heed and would sleep in the dirt. Whenever he 
did rise, the people saw a pool of water where he had slept. So they said, 
“Why does he not go out to urinate?” To all this he, as formerly, paid no 
heed, but when all were asleep he would go quietly to the beach and bathe 
and train himself. As soon as he had finished, he would go into the forest 
at the rear of the village and tear off the limbs and the large branches of trees. 
Finally he began uprooting first whole small trees and then large ones. He 
would carry them out and throw them into the sea. Every night he did this 
secretly, unbeknown to the people in the house. And while he was training 
the large loon would always swim about him, advising him what to do. 
Again the people began to make fun of his lazy ways. Some said, “Why 
does he not train as the others do, so that at least he may be strong?” Others 
said, “How can one train and be unclean? We are ashamed of him." And as 
before, only the wife of his younger uncle had compassion for him and : 
shielded him. When the others would have thrown him out, she said, "Do not : 
forget that he once put you all to shame." : 
For a while the people kept quiet while the other young people trained 
for the athletic combats, which were wrestling and weight-throwing. They 
would wrestle among themselves and throw heavy boulders. After this, they 
would cleanse themselves by bathing and drinking wawrns (devil's-club juice). 
Then they would retire by themselves to their sleeping places and would have 
no contact with anything impure. No women were allowed even to look at 
them, except their aged paternal aunts, who were allowed to prepare their food 
or to assist them in any way. Sexual indulgence was prohibited, and above all 
absolute cleanliness was the rule. The trainee was made to swim great 
distances, and this even in freezing weather. As they came from the water, 
the chief would whip their bare backs. Then they would go to the chief's 
house to be fed and advised. This training period was a hard one for all. : 
But the young brother seemed to pay no attention to the taunts directed at ; 
him. Nobody knew that he was secretly training and as a result was in very 


good condition. He was able to uproot big trees with ease and to throw large 
boulders a long distance. 
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The day on which tribal contests were to take place was near, and distant 
tribes began to gather. All the strong men from these were picked for the 
stone-throwing contest. Large stones were gathered together. Each contestant 
took his turn at throwing, and the one who could throw the farthest 
was a winner. All the tribes were the spectators. As each contestant heaved 
the heavy-weighted boulder, should it fall short of other contestants’ he would 
be jeered by such remarks as, "Dz«'i" (What a mess!). Among the con- 
testants was a great man and a warrior from Gitrhahla. He was the contestant 
who so far had out-thrown all the others. The Gitrhahla were very happy and 
began challenging others, *Come, bring down your strong men; do not send 
women as if they were men!" These taunts aggravated the other Tsimsyan 
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tribes. While they were thus excited, the young brother who they thought had 
not trained came down from his uncle's house and proceeded to where the 
other contestants stood. As soon as his own people saw him, they cried out, 
"Call him back, we have had enough shame now! He will further belittle us. 
He has never trained, and those who have trained were overcome. What does 
he expect to accomplish, he who has such filthy habits!” The people tried to 
get him to return, but he would not listen to anybody. He went to the 
boulder which the contestants were using, and said, “Why use so small a 
stone? This is only fit for children to use." He went to where a huge boulder 
was and, without any effort, picked it up and raised it on the palm of his hand. 
He gave a mighty throw, and the boulder travelled much farther than those 
of the other contestants who were using smaller ones. A great murmur of 
approval went up among the Tsimsyan, and the Gitrhahla who had been so 
boastful were now much embarrassed. The young man, after he had accom- 
plished this, went back to his uncle's house, to the spot where he had always 
slept. He was unconcerned at what he had done and did not take any part in 
the happy dancing that followed, when the Tsimsyan had overcome all com- 
petitors by his stone-throwing. The stone-throwing had taken many days, as 
the competitors were many and came from all the different tribes, not only 
Tsimsyan, but also the Gitamat, the Gitlawp, the Wudstz, the Niskz, the 
Gitrhahla, and all the nearby nations. 

When the wrestling began, it took a long while. The winner of the first 
match would be challenged by another, until he would be defeated. This 
kept on until finally there was an outstanding contestant. He was a large 
man, a Gitamat, a giant. As fast as competitors came forward, he would 
grasp them and throw them down with such violence that their backs would 
break. He was now openly challenging everybody to come and meet him. 
"Where are the brave and strong men of the Tsimsyan? Come, I want you 
to try me and overcome me." This he called out, and the Tsimsyan tribes 
were now crestfallen. There was none among them who could answer the 
challenge. But behold, the young man whom they had always ridiculed as 
the *Filthy One" came down the beach toward the giant monster, to meet 
him. They were astounded. Some said, *Do not let him shame us further! 
Stop him!" But the young man went on down the beach. Taking off his robe, 
he began to make preparations to meet his opponent. There were a great many 
spectators, all making fun of the Tsimsyan because of the *Filthy One." The 
giant ran at the young man who, at once, turned about and grasped his 
attacker. The huge man went up into the air and fell back to the ground, his 
bones broken. The Gitamat, who had been very happy, were now very 
much embarrassed. Such a simple-looking fellow had defeated their champion 
so thoroughly that every bone in his body was smashed. Again the Tsimsyan 
were jubilant. But the young man, quite unconcerned, went up the beach, 
as no further competitors came forward. He returned to his uncle's house 
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and went to his sleeping place alongside the fire. The people no longer made 
fun of him; they now recognized that he was no ordinary being. All now 
had respect for him. 

The wrestling competitions once over, it was now a competition of 
complete strength, in which the competitor was called to go up into the 
woods and to uproot a tree and drag it down to the beach. The one who 
could bring down the largest tree would be the winner. This was the final 
test of the athletes, and it was in this that the young man had been training. = 


15. Bear Mother and twins 
and the Eagle above. 


A tree nearby had been selected, and one competitor went to it. After a long 
struggle, he gave it up. Then the next, and so on until finally one was able to 
uproot this tree and drag it down. This man was a Wudstz. This tribe was 
now outstanding, and as each following competitor went to another tree to 
try and uproot it but failed, he was jeered by the Wudste, who all felt 
that their man would not be defeated. When it seemed that no one would 
come forward to challenge him, the Wudste were even more outspoken in 

their jeers. They called out, "Where is he that sleeps in his own urine?" 
meaning the young man who had won the first and second contests. The i 
people were startled to see the young man walking from his uncle’s house 
and going to where the competition was taking place. Arriving there, he 
looked at the tree that they were endeavouring to uproot, and said, “Why 
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do you strong men play with a sapling? Why not a large spruce tree, that 
one?" pointing to a large tree standing on a hill. As soon as he had finished 
speaking, he walked up to this tree and began shaking it. Then he pulled out 
the lower branches without breaking them. Next he grasped the tree trunk, 
and began shaking it. He gradually lifted it out of the ground, roots and all. 
Then he packed it down to the water’s edge. A great murmur of approval 
arose from all the people, excepting the Wudste, who were now crestfallen. 
The young man not only had overcome their strong man but had brought 
down a much larger tree. 

The young man's fame spread to all the other countries. Various animals 
began to hear of it. They, in their separate turns, came to attack him, first the 
Howhow (mountain lion), the Medeek (grizzly), the Gibzo (wolves). But 
all these he overcame. The forests themselves began to crowd down upon the 
village where the champion lived, but he uprooted the trees as fast as they 
came. The mountains began to crowd down, and he pushed them back, one 
by one, to where they now stand. So now this young man had overcome 
everything in the world. 

At this time, there was a man who was holding up the world on the 
end of a stout hemlock pole. Ever so often, the blue bill duck used to go to 
where he was and grease his joints. Every time he moved, he caused an 
earth tremor. When he changed hands, he caused an earthquake. This man 
was now very old, and he wanted to rest. 

The young champion who had acquired his strength and power from 
the loon was sleeping by the fireside, and as usual he bothered nobody and 
spent most of the time asleep. He was now again beginning to be made fun 
of by his people, even though he had saved them from shame and embarrass- 
ment. But the people were forgetful. 

One night at a time when all were asleep, a large canoe came to the 
beach below the house in which he was staying. When landing, those in 
the canoe kept saying to each other—there were many in the canoe— "This is 
the place; this is where he lives." Then the steersman jumped ashore, saying, 
"I will go up and see him. You await us here!" The strange man walked up 
directly to the house in which the young man was staying with his uncle and 
went straight to the young man who was sleeping. He shook him, saying, 
"Well, dear man, we have come for you. Your grandfather is now very 
weak, and he wants you to take his place." The champion woke up, and, 
without saying anything to any one in the house, he followed the stranger 
down into the canoe. There he seated himself in the stern, and the steersman 
said, “Let us be on our way!" Without any paddling the canoe moved away 
as if it were alive, and it travelled fast. This canoe was alive. It was a black 
fish, and the canoemen sat on its back. When they were away out to sea, 
out of sight of land, they came to a rock-like island. Here they landed, and 
the crew, which was human-like, changed into loons. Only the steersman 
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kept his human shape. He said to the young man, “Your grandfather feels 
very ill. That is why he sent for you, as it is now time that you should 
replace him. He has trained you these many days, and now you have over- 
come everything and everybody. You must take up the work which he has 
prepared you for. Follow me!" So without anything more being said, they 
went down a path which led inside this rock-like island. The trail all along 
was guarded by ducks and loons. Finally they came to the end of the trail. 
Then the loon, who was still in human form, stooped down and pulled the lid 
off an opening in the ground. A long ladder was seen by the young man. They 
climbed down this ladder. Finally they came to a small platform, all four 
sides of which were steep. No bottom was visible. In the middle of this 
platform sat a very aged man who was holding between his legs a huge 
hemlock pole. This he held against what appeared to be a flat floor. Then 
the loon man spoke, “Your grandfather has been holding up the world since 
it was made; now he has become weakened with age. You will take his 
place, after he has told you what you shall do. The aged one, seeing the 
young man, said, “I have been waiting a long while for you, but I wanted 
to be certain that you would be strong enough to carry on this work. That 
is why I wanted you to train and win all competitions in strength. This 
you have done, and now I will further instruct you. The ducks and loons 
will be your messengers, and they will supply you with food. They also will 
constantly oil your joints, in order that they may not grow stiff. They will 
know where to find me after I leave here. Now remember, you must always 
stay very still, as every time you move or change your position, no matter how 
slightly, it will be the cause of earthquakes. Should you collapse, this would 
cause the destruction of the world. All would perish.” When he had finished, 
he very slowly arose, still holding the huge hemlock pole, and the young man 
sat down in his stead. The aged one placed the pole in his hand, and said, 
"Now I am going to sleep and rest. I am confident you can carry my burden." 
The young man, it must be said, had been under the influence of the 
old man right from the start. He had made it so that he did not crave for 
the company of others, but was always satisfied to be by himself. Thus he 
would be accustomed to the loneliness of his new duties. He had shunned 
all companions and had never shown any desire to meet any woman. Yet, 
after he had accomplished his great feats of strength, they made many at- 
tempts to tempt him, but he always held himself aloof. Thus when he took his 
new duties he was contented. 


When, next morning, the people of his uncle's house arose and saw 
that his sleeping place was vacant, they felt that a secret raid had come 
upon them and he had been taken away. But the uncle and his wife said, 
"I am certain no harm can happen to him, for he is a supernatural being. He 
is not like us. That is why he was always able to accomplish those wonders 
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which we witnessed. Now we may see him again, but whatever he is doing, 
you may be sure that it is something worthwhile." The people searched 
for him, but he had left no trace anywhere. 


STRONG MAN AEMAELK WHO HOLDS UP THE WORLD 


(A Tsimsyan myth recorded by William Beynon in 1954, from Heber 
Clifton and Mrs. Clifton, of Hartley Bay.) 


The old people use to train their young men in many ways for them 
to become strong and to endure hardships and cold weather. During the 
winter the chief would make the young men of his tribe go out and swim 
in the cold water for a given distance, usually early in the morning. As soon 
as the swimmers came out of the water, they were whipped on their bare 
backs by the chief with switches made of bundles of berry bushes. Then they 
were fed by the chief's wives. This was kept up for an indefinite period. 
Those that could endure it the longest were considered the hardiest and 
bravest. This was the custom. A Tsimsyan chief said to his nephews, “I 
want you four brothers to train yourselves so that you shall be the strongest 
and foremost athletes. Then we shall challenge the other Tsimsyan tribes 
and the foreign tribes too. So every morning the eldest nephew and his two 
brothers got up, swam, and trained themselves under the direction of their 
uncle. But the youngest brother paid no heed to his elders. He made a 
sleeping place for himself by the fire, and there he would sleep all day. There 
was always water where he slept; his folk thought that he urinated where 
he slept. Soon scabs seemed to be forming on his body. The people all made 
iun of him and called him A2melk—Scabs. Every morning the brothers 
would say, “Why don't you try once to bathe and see how it is when you are 
clean. How can you bear your own filth?" But he paid no attention. At night 
when all in the house were asleep, he would walk down to the beach, and 
then go for a very long swim, much farther than any of his older brothers. 
Then he would climb into the woods, and there he would bathe in a brew 
made of devil’s-club. While all were still asleep in the house, he would 
return, and his body still soaking he would fall asleep in the hollow in the 
ground which he used as a sleeping place. No one knew of his secret train- 
ing. Every day the others made fun of him and referred to him as one that 
was always inhaling his own stench, while his brothers were training. They 
went out, and the chief told them, “Go to the small spruce tree and try to 
tear the branches from it. When you can do it, you will know that you are 
very strong." The young brothers tried day after day to do this but failed 
utterly. They were able only to twist the branches but could not tear them 
out without breaking them. Day after day they tried it again, but could 
not do any better. 
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During the night the youngest brother, AEmelk, would go to the large 
spruce tree and try to pull the branches, but he could not without breaking 
them. While he was trying, there suddenly appeared in front of him a very 
bright man, who said to him, “What are you trying to do?” “Great super- 
natural опе, my brothers are ridiculing me because І am not strong. So I am 
trying to pull the branches from this large spruce tree. I want to develop my 
strength.” The luminous person said, “Come here, I shall rub your back. 
This will give you strength. It will grow, day by day, until you can pull a 
large tree up by the roots.” Before anyone was awake іп the house, Amelk 
went back to his sleeping place, and tired after his strenuous training, he fell 
asleep in the water running from his wet body, and his brothers and the other 
people of the house made fun of him. To all this he paid no heed. The elder 
brothers kept practising and training steadily all the time, without getting 
the younger one interested in their activities. 

It was now that some other tribes began challenging these young 
athletes. Soon the brothers overcame the challengers, and they became very 
haughty, saying, “Everybody should be training as we are.” This taunt was 
meant for their younger brother, who did not care enough to watch them. 
Other competitors challenged them for their strength. In return, the eldest 
brother challenged the strongest of the foreign tribes to a wrestling bout. 

After a long struggle he was thrown aside, nearly dead. Then the next brother 
sent out his challenge and, like his elder brother, was defeated. He was 
thrown down, and his back was broken. The Gisparhlawts were jubilant for 
their victory. Next day, the third brother went down to challenge the cham- 
pion, and his people went with him. The two strong men struggled for a long 
while. Finally the third brother was overcome. Now the chief and his people, 
quite crestfallen, came into their house and looked at the youngest brother. 
“Had you only trained, you might have been able to overcome the strong 
man who has defeated your brothers and humbled us. You useless, scabby 
nobody!” 

/Emzlk then arose from his sleeping hollow, and said, “Tell the strong 
man I will meet him to-morrow. Let him be ready!" Everyone in the chief's 
house was astounded. One of the leaders said to the chief, “Do not let him 
do as he says he will. Enough ridicule has gathered upon us already. He 
would only make it worse.” The chief said to the youngest brother, “You 
must not go out as you say, for you have not undergone any training. You 
are dirty and full of scabs. Is it the like of you we expect to bring 
victory to our tribe? Outsiders are laughing at me now. What would they 
do when they see you coming to compete for us?" At first Æmælk was 
dismayed at these reproofs. Yet he stood up and said, “You shall see the 
haughty Gisparhlawts humbled. This will I accomplish." He spoke so angrily 
that nobody could stop him. "Alright, let him go to his own fate!” said his 
uncle the chief. *It will only heap more ridicule upon us." 
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/Emelk now came out of the house and went down to the beach where 
the people were gathered. The Gisparhlawts were there challenging, “Соте 
on! Where are the strong men you are famed for? Come, we will fight them." 
After this, there was much jeering from them. When the folk saw Scabs 
come down to challenge the Gisparhlawts' strong man, they cried out, “Look 
who is coming to challenge the champion. They have no one else to send 
but the one who sleeps in his own filth." The Gisparhlawts' strong man ran 
towards Æmælk intending to humiliate him. He reached out for him. But 
fEmelk took hold of him and threw him away up into the air. When he fell 
down he was hurt and angry, for he had expected an easy conquest. He rose 
to his feet, and made another rush at Æmælk, with a loud angry yell. This 
time /Emzlk took the strong man and threw him down on the boulders 
so hard that he broke every bone in his body and left him dead. A great 
clamour came up from his uncle’s people, who now forgot their jeers. 
Æmælk turned about and went into his house to his resting place. He would 
speak to nobody, although they all wanted to speak to him. He heeded 
them not. 

The athletic contests kept on and on. Other strong men went out. The 
oldest brother had now recovered his strength, and he joined the competition. 
The athletes then went into other forms of contests. One man went into the 
woods and pulled out the lower branches of the small trees and brought 
these in. Another went and pulled up a small tree from the ground. This 
was an outstanding feat, and the Gitrhahla strong man who accomplished this 
was considered the strongest. All other contestants were greeted with jeers. 
Among them was Aimelk’s oldest brother. Æmælk meanwhile remained 
unconcerned in his sleeping place, while his people came back humiliated at 
the jeers from the Gitrhahla tribe who were cheering their own strong man. 
His folk came in and taunted him, “If only you could outdo the Gitrhahla 
instead of always sleeping in your own water." 

/Emzelk did not reply. But early next morning while all were asleep, he 
went down to the beach and bathed; then he walked up into the woods. He 
was very downhearted. A bright shining man, a spirit (narhnorh), suddenly 
appeared to him, asking, “Why are you so sad, my son?"—"My brothers 
have been overcome and are now being ridiculed by the Gitrhahla."—"Do 
not be downhearted. You will come up here and pull a large spruce tree out 
by the roots and carry it down to the water’s edge, in full view of all the 
people. You shall be the strongest. Soon the forest, the animals, and then 
the mountains shall challenge your strength. But you shall overcome them 
all. But first, go back and rest in your sleeping place." The young man 
returned home, and when the people arrived they hurled the usual taunts 
at him. “If only you had trained instead of sleeping in the stench of your 
own filth!” ZEmzlk, although hearing all this, pretended to be asleep. So 
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17A. Bear Mother myth illustrated. 
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no one was found to challenge the Gitrhahla athlete who outdid all who came 
forward, while the Gitrhahla were shouting taunts, especially at the chief 
who had proclaimed his nephews as champions. 
While this was going on, ZEmzlk got up, and without saying anything to 
anybody he went out and stood before the taunting crowd. He called out, 
"Who will stand up beside the big spruce tree and pull it out into the sea, 
the whole tree? That little canoe pole which the Gitrhahla strong man brought 
down is not really a tree." The Gitrhahla people began to laugh and taunt 
him, saying, “See who is challenging our strong man! It is he who sleeps 
in the stench of his own filth!” In answer, Æmælk went into the woods, and 
standing in full view of the people, he put his arms around the large spruce 
tree and pulled it up from the ground, roots and all. Then, holding it up m 
the air, he walked down the beach and threw it into the sea. The tribes were 
silenced. No one said anything. The Gitrhahla were dumb and embarrassed 
after their taunts. Æmælk walked back to his sleeping place and lay down 


His household were also ashamed for what they had said, but nevertheless 
they jeered at the other tribes. 


In those days the animals were very closely connected with human 
beings, and at times they assumed human forms. Now that /Emalk's fame 
had spread far and wide, the animals heard of it, and they consulted among 
themselves. "We must do away with this man before he destroys us." So the 


various animals came at different intervals to combat ZEmzelk. But he was 
invincible. He killed them all. There were moose and wolves and black 
bears and grizzly bears and wolverines. All tried in turn and were 
overcome. Then the beings of the sea did the same as the land animals had 
done, and they were also overcome, and were destroyed. Æmælk’s people 
now had plenty of food from his many conquests 

The forest itself came to life, and giant trees began to try and crowd 
the people from their village into the sea. But Æmælk pulled the huge trees 
out by the roots and threw them, one by one, into the sea, until these were all 
overcome. The mountains were the only things remaining to try their strength 
against that of the young man. At that time, the mountains were all at the 
water's edge. They planned to push Amelk’s village into the ocean. So they 

с 


began to slide into the village. The people ran in with alarm, “We shall all 
perish. No one can overcome the mountains 


. It is better that we flee." 
/Emzlk arose from his sleeping place and went to the rear of the village. He 


saw the mountain slowly advancing towards the houses. He then ran to the 
mountain with great speed. When he came in contact with it, the whole earth 
shook. He pushed the rock wall back until it was thrown back a long 
way and faced in another direction. They had been overcome. Aimalk had 


vanquished everything. He now became known all over the world as Strong- 
Man. 
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Only one strong man was known who the people thought might be 
stronger than their own athlete. It became known that the world was held in 
position by a strong man who balanced it on the end of a huge pole. He was 
famous as the world’s strongest man and had been so for ages and ages. 

One night, while Æmælk was in his hollow, apparently asleep, a great 
number of strangers gathered outside his house. The household heard these 
strangers speaking among themselves, “Yes, this is the place; he must be in 
here." They had come in a strange-looking canoe and had landed just as it 
was getting dusk, at nightfall. They walked up directly to the house where 
Æmælk lived with his uncle. Then they stepped in, and one of them, who 
seemed to be the leader, turned about, looked all around the house, and saw 
the sleeping Етік. He turned to his companions and said, “Yes, this is the 
house; he lies sleeping just as our master said we would find him." The 
spokesman of these strange men approached him and said, “Master, prince, 
your uncle has sent us to fetch you to him. He is getting old and weak. Only 
you can bring him rest. He is tired from having had to hold the world up for 
so long. Now he is weakened, so he wants you, as only you will be able to 
take his place." 

Without replying, /Emzlk rose from where he slept, and taking the bear 
robe upon which he slept, he stood up, saying, “Соте, we will go at once!" 
He took his robe with him and followed the strangers out without saying a 
word to anybody. It was then that the people knew he had become a super- 
natural being. The strange-looking canoe (narhnorh) moved away. It had 
not gone far when those watching from the shore saw a huge whirlpool form- 
ing. Into it the canoe headed and was swallowed up. When the people saw 
the canoe go down, they began to mourn for their prince. When they looked 


about, it is said, they discovered one of these strange canoemen had been 


left behind. He now came forth and told the people. “Your prince is not 
dead. He is now going to take the place of the world's strongest man who 
holds up the world and is a great narhnorh. Your prince is his nephew. He is 
about to replace his uncle who is now getting weak and old. If he should 
die, the world would crash. The reason for so many earthquakes ("iveK) 
lately is that every time he has to move his body to another position the 
earth shakes. Should he drop the earth from the great pole upon which 
he holds it, everything would be broken and all the people would perish. The 
duck folk bring him food. That is why you see the ducks diving down into 


the bottom of the sea. They also oil his body so that he may always keep fit. 


You will never see your prince again. But whenever you feel the earth 
trembling or shaking, remember that your prince is changing his position 
as he must always remain lying down, holding the large pole on his chest. 
The ducks also are his messengers. The only person with him now is his 
aged uncle, whose place he is taking." 
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After this strange man had spoken and told the people what was hap- 
pening, he walked down the beach and jumped into the sea. The people saw 
a huge loon (Kawl) floating about. It emitted its call, then dove down, and 
never more was it seen. 


This is a narrative of the Gitzarhlehl tribe of the Tsimsyan. 


DZARADILAW AND HIS COPPER CANOE 
(Recorded by William Beynon in 1953.) 


Kse'om!, in Tsimsyan, is known as the house of Dzaradilaw. This 
supernatural being with the copper canoe rescued the woman captured by 
the Grizzly Bear, after she had escaped. Here is the narrative about it. 

Rhpeesunt came from the Gitsees village of Kiyeks. She was the 
daughter of the chief. Along with her companions, she set off to gather 
berries on the opposite side of the river. When they were travelling up to 
the berry grounds, the princess Rhpeesunt stepped into bear excrements and 
was so humiliated that she grew very angry. All day long she kept harping 
on this and cussing the bear responsible. The other women with her went on 
picking berries and soon filled their berry baskets. As the princess was the 
last to fill hers, she lagged along behind the others. 

In the early evening they headed for the canoes to return to their homes. 
Rhpeesunt had not gone far when her basket strap broke, and all her berries 
spilt on the ground. She stopped to pick them up, while her companions kept 
on going toward the canoes. She started off again on the trail, but she had not 
gone far when the strap broke once more. It was now getting dark, and she 
was away behind the others. Then she met a young man, who spoke to her, 
"Let me help you; let me pack your berries, princess!" Rhpeesunt, thinking 


that this young man was sent to meet her, followed him. She did not notice 
that they had taken another trail. 


Soon they came to a strange village up on the mountainside. The young 
man, who was very handsome, led her to a large house. “Wait here, until I 
see my father," he said. The young man stepped into the house, and she over- 
heard a very loud voice inquiring, *Did you get what you went for, my son?" 
"Yes, she stands outside," replied the young man. "Bring her in! Do not 
let my daughter-in-law stand outside. Bring her here to me!" The young man 
went out and led the princess into his father's house, saying, “Rhpeesunt 1s 
now with us." 

The young man now took the princess in and sat her by the chief, a very 
large man. She noticed that there were many people in the house, some 
wearing bear robes. Many aged people were assembled in the house. When 
she sat down, she felt some one pinch her leg. Looking, she saw a little old 


py waters of; 'om, sand or mud, or sandy or muddy waters, Its present name is 
ENE Slough. Its name for a group of Iceland settlers is Osland. 
» Epi P 
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woman, who said, *I am Mouse Woman, have you any fat or wool to give 
me? The Bear chief and his Bear people have captured you, because you 
insulted them so much to-day after you had stepped into their excrements. 
They also feel angry at the way your brothers are hunting the Bear. They feel 
indignant at you. If you have any mountain goat kidney fat or wool, give 
them to me. Do you see all these old women? They have been taken by the 
Bear people and kept here, because they did not have any fat or wool. So 
they became slaves.” Rhpeesunt gave the little Mouse Woman a ball of 
mountain goat fat, which all women of high rank carry with them for cos- 
metic. Also she took off her wool earrings and gave them to the Mouse 
Woman. This woman then said to her, “When you go out to relieve your- 
self, dig a hole to hide your excrement. Break off a piece of your copper 
bracelet, and put it where you sat. This will make them think that the 
copper is your excrement.” 

That night she went outside to relieve herself, and before she sat, 
she dug a hole into which she relieved herself. When she had finished, she 
covered it up and left a piece of copper there. Several young folk who had 
come to watch her went to where she had sat to examine her excrement. 
Finding the piece of copper, they exclaimed in astonishment, “She has every 
right to ridicule our filthy excrements. Look at hers; it is copper." 

Rhpeesunt was now part of the Bear's household. It now came time for 
the women to gather firewood. So she went out with the others and gathered 
very dry wood. As soon as the wood was put on the fire, it almost extin- 
guished it. The Bear chief said, “Who took in this wood?" Тһе Mouse 
Woman spoke to the princess saying, "This is your fault. You must gather 
wet wood. That is the kind of wood Bears use." 

The princess was now determined to escape. Every day she would go 
farther for her wood. Returning, she would retire to rest. Always there was 
a young Bear who followed her about. She began to be friendly with him, 
just as he grew very attached to her. He would approach her and hold her 
in his arms. 

One morning very early, the princess and her escort went away into 
the woods to gather firewood, and they did not expect to return before night. 
When she reached the spot where she was to try to escape, she took a club 
and hit her escort on the head. Then she ran away, heading down the river. 
She knew that the Bear people would pursue her. She ran on down and 
soon heard the panting of the Bears behind her. As soon as they came close 
to catching her, she took one of her copper bracelets and threw it behind 
her. Immediately a mountain rose between her and the pursuing Bears. She 
kept on travelling very fast, but in a short while, the Bears were able to 
overtake her and were again gaining on her. Then she took off the other cop- 
per bracelet and threw it behind her. Behold, another high mountain rose be- 
tween her and the pursuing Bears. She was now able to reach the shores of 
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the Oxtall River. At Semgaotz! she stood still and saw a man some distance 
from the shore in a very bright shining canoe. She knew that the pursuing 
Bears would soon be on to her. So she called out to this man, "Come, 
Dzaradilaw! Rescue me, and my father will give you many boxes." The 
man paid her no heed, and she could hear the Bears coming in the distance. 
“Come, Dzaradilaw! Rescue me! My father will give you many slaves and 
boxes." The man paid no heed to her. Hearing the near-approach of the 
Bears, she then called out desperately, "Come, Dzaradilaw! Rescue me, and 
I will marry you." Immediately Dzaradilaw took his supernatural club and 
struck his copper canoe, which quickly came to where the princess stood. 
She jumped into the canoe, and at once the man Dzaradilaw struck the 
canoe with his club. It moved away some distance from the shore. The Bears 
had now arrived, and the leader jumped into the water to swim after the canoe. 
Dzaradilaw took his supernatural club, which was a live being with a head 
at each end (larah'ways), and threw it at the Bear. The club attacked the 
Bear and killed it. Then Dzaradilaw went to his home at Kse'om with his 
wife and took her into his house. There she saw that there were two partitions. 
Dzaradilaw told her, “You must never look into that chamber, no matter 
what strange noises you hear." Every day, her husband landed with many 
seals. Some he would put into the forbidden chamber, and some Rhpeesunt 
prepared and dried. As soon as her husband would go away, she would hear 
- queer noises, as of grinding bones, from the forbidden chamber. As she could 
not restrain herself, she looked into the chamber. Here she saw a monster 
Wolverine Woman who was in the act of chewing the bones of the seals that 
were scattered about. As soon as the Wolverine Woman saw Rhpeesunt, 
she fell back dead, having choked in her anger at being seen. 
When her husband returned from his hunt, he was angry and said to 
his wife, "We must move from here, as this will bring upon me the anger 


of the Wolverine people. So they moved to Metlakatla. And then the tra- 
ditions of Gam’asnerhl begin (Recorded elsewhere). 


THE WOMAN WHO MARRIED THE SEA BEAR 
( Recorded by William Beynon in 1954 from John Tate, Port Simpson.) 


There is a saying among the people that applies to the young woman 
before she gives her consent to marry the man who courts her: “Examine the 
palms of his hands. If he is industrious, his palms will be rough. If he is lazy, 
his palms will be smooth. The origin of this saying follows: 

There was a chief of the Gisparhlots who had an only daughter. They 
lived at Metlakatla Pass. This woman was reputed among all the Tsimsyan 
and foreign tribes for her beauty. Soon the princes and chiefs began to come 


ET агре Labret, so called because of its high formation. Its geographical name now is 
Balmoral. 
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to ask her to marry them. Her grandmother said to her, "When any man 
wants to take you to wife, always feel the palm of his hand. If it is smooth, 
refuse him; he is a lazy fellow. But if it is rough, accept him, as he will be 
industrious and become wealthy." This the princess kept in mind. Whenever 
any man approached her, she would feel the palm of his hand. When it was 
smooth, she would say, *You have said enough. I have heard you, but you 
must go away." Many young men came, but she refused them all. Now the 
chiefs and princes never did work in the olden days. They were kept in 
seclusion, and slaves and attendants did all the manual work for them. So 
their hands were always smooth. Nevertheless the young princess followed 
the instructions of her grandmother. As each man came, she felt his palm, and 
not one had a rough one. 

The chief and the princes then were about to give up. And although 
now hardly any one offered to marry her, yet she herself was anxious to 
marry, so that she could have more freedom, as the unmarried princesses were 
always kept in seclusion. Their companions were selected by their parents, 
not by themselves, and the princess had grown weary of them. It had been 
some time since any one had offered to marry her, when one night, while in 
her sleeping place just above her parents’, she suddenly awoke and felt that 
someone was with her. She felt him to be a man. “I have come to marry you,” 
said this man. The princess then felt about, until she found his hand. She 
touched his palms. Behold, these were rough. She knew that this was the man 
she was destined to marry. “You may marry me,” the princess replied. 

Every night the man came while she slept and the house was in dark- 
ness. She told her grandmother, *A man comes to me every night. I cannot 
tell who he is, as he will not make himself known. He told me that I must not 
try to find out who he is, because, if I did, it would mean his death." This 
made the old grandmother very curious. Every morning when the man arose to 
leave, the princess tried to find out who he was. But it was too dark in the 
house to see her husband. The old woman would arise before the others, 
and behold, in front of the house, lying on the beach would be sometimes a 
halibut, sometimes a salmon, or a seal or sea-lion; sometimes it was a grizzly 
bear or a deer. Every morning there would be an animal there, and as the 
people had more than enough to eat, the grandmother began to store up 
food, which she traded. Soon she became very wealthy. Always the man came 
and slept with the princess. And he told her, “Do not try to see who I am, 
or I will perish.” The princess soon gave up, after trying in vain many Ways. 
At night while he slept, she would mark her husband on the back of his head 
with red ochre. Next day, she would sit at the entrance of the house, watching 
all the young men that went past her father's house. But nobody bore the red 
ochre markings. She would send her slaves into the houses to look for more 
men, but they found nobody with the markings. Then the princess knew it was 
not one of her own tribe. She sent slaves every day on different errands to the 
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other tribes near by. But they had no news to report. The old grandmother, 
although the princess had cautioned her not to try and discover the identity 
of her husband who was supplying all the food for the tribe, was very 
curious. She now was wealthy and had a large supply of all kinds of fish and 
seal and sea-lion meats, as well as of all the different game. She had made 
up her mind that she would discover the identity of her grand-daughter's 
husband. 

Every morning, she would get up before anybody else. But it was al- 
ways too late, as even then there was always something lying on the beach 
which had been left by the husband. She knew that he must be a super- 
natural being, as he disappeared so suddenly. When he came to the princess, 
nobody could hear him. All were asleep in the house. It was only when 
he began playing with her that she would awaken and be sure that her 
husband was with her. Whenever the people left the fires burning, he would 
not come in. He had told his wife that he must not be seen; otherwise he 
would die. This was the reason the chief, the father of the princess, had 
decreed that no one must try to look at the secret husband, as he was the 
source of the food supply for all the people. This mystery made the grand- 
mother the more curious. Instead of going to her sleeping place one night, 
she hid outside to see who left the halibut behind, the seals or anything. 
She hid herself near this spot and filled up her usual sleeping place with a 
dummy, so that to all appearances she was there. 

That night, long before daybreak, the princess's husband got up and 
went out very early. The princess felt him go away, but it was too dark 
to see him go. Now, just as it was breaking day, the grandmother 
noticed something coming towards where she was lying. As it got brighter, 

she saw a grizzly of the sea coming towards her. Or rather, he was 
like a grizzly but had a dorsal fin on his back. He was towing a whale behind 
him. She knew then that he was a Being of the Sea, and she stood up. When 
the Being, who was the husband of the princess, saw the grandmother of his 
wife, he emerged from the water and chanted his dirge. Then he turned into 
a rock, and the whale drifted to the shore. The old woman ran into the house 
and summoned the slaves to tie the whale. Now the Being of the Sea had 
turned into a large rock. This rock the people call Mzes'awle (White Bear). 


Its geographical named is Barret Reef (off Barret Point, in the entrance of 
Prince Rupert Harbour). 


THE CRYING WOMAN AND GAMLUGYIDES 


(Recorded by William Beynon in 1951 from Mrs. Bryant Peel, a Niske 
member of a Wolf clan at Gyilart’amks, up the Nass River.) 


In the olden times, Gamlugyides had his village at Marhlekrhahle 
(Metlakatla), at what is known also as Larhwigyiyeps. It was on high land 
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sloping toward the passage. The Wolf-clan village was established on the 
same island close to that of Asagel’yan, who was the Tsimsyan warrior. These 
were two interrelated groups whose origin was the same. 

A great famine happened in the country, and many people in all the 
tribes were dying of starvation. Food was getting scarce, and the weather 
was cold and stormy. The people could not do any hunting, either on land 
or on sea. One day, the Gamlugyides people heard the howling of wolves 
above their village, and above them all a wolf howled louder as in great 
agony. This the people heard every day, and they began to fear that something 
was going to happen. 

Every morning, the chief Gamlugyides arose very early and went out, 
as he had heard the calling and yelping of the wolves; one seemed to be 
calling his name. It sounded as if it were saying, “Come, Gamlugyides; come 
and help me!" The chief went back in, but he could not get rid of the feeling 
that he was being called into the woods by the wolves. Every time he heard 
the calling of these wolves he thought this. He told one of his friends, “1 
have a strange feeling that the wolves are calling me. I seem to hear them 
calling out, ‘Come, Gamlugyides!’ Something must be wrong with them. If 
they come back tomorrow, I will go up to the hills, and see what they are 
howling for. I feel they are calling me." 

The next day, Gamlugyides arose before any other of his household, 
as he always did, and went out. It was just then breaking day, and he heard 
the wolves yelping very mournfully. So he returned to his house and called 
upon his nephews. “Come, do not delay. You must accompany me to where 
the wolves are howling. There is something wrong." 

When they were all ready, they set out to the edge of the woods. The 
wolves, seeing the men approaching, set up a very mournful howl. Among 
the group stood a large wolf who looked weak and very thin. It was in an 
agony of pain. As this large wolf saw Gamlugyides coming, it approached him 
and wagged its tail, laying back its ears. It made whimpering noises and lay 
down at the feet of the Wolf clan chief. The chief knew that there was 
something the matter with this huge wolf, and he then spoke out, “Do not 
trick me or try to fool me! What is the matter with you?" The wolf was the 
prince of Wolves. He opened his mouth and began to whimper as if in great 
pain. Gamlugyides then bent over the wolf at his feet. It opened its mouth. 
He saw a large deer bone lodged across its throat making it impossible for 
the wolf to swallow anything. It was in great agony. So the chief spoke to 
the wolf, *Do not harm me, brother, and I will help you!" In answer, the 
wolf just whimpered in a very pitiful way. So the chief reached into its mouth 
with his hand and pulled out the bone. As soon as he got the.bone out, the 
great wolf was relieved of pain, and it began to lick the chiefs hand. It 
jumped about in relief. Then the chief said, “Go, brother, and do not forget 
me!" The chief and his nephews returned to the village. 
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Early next morning, the people heard the howling of the wolves, and 
again the chief seemed to hear his name called out, “Gamlugyides!” So 
accompanied by his nephews, he went to where the wolves were howling. When 
the wolves saw them approaching, they jumped about in a very playful man- 
ner. Then they withdrew into the woods, where the chief saw some deer 
carcasses on the ground. He and his nephew took these down to the village, 
and then they began to eat fresh food. A few days after this, in the early morn- 
ing, before the others were awake, Gamlugyides again heard the howling of 
wolves back of his village. He called his nephews, “Come, my wolf relations 
of the woods are calling me!" They went to where the wolves were howling, 
and behold this time there were many moose carcasses lying on the ground. 
When the large pack of wolves saw Gamlugyides approaching, they jumped 
and frolicked about. They were very happy when they saw the chief coming 
and went into the hills and disappeared. The chief and his nephews took 
these many carcasses of moose down to their village. They now had plenty of 
food and began to give some to the other tribes. This went on for a long 
while. The wolves would howl in the hills, and Gamlugyides would go up, 
and there were all kinds of different game and fur animals. So now he became 
wealthy and was able to trade much food to the other tribes. 

Gamlugyides! had now completed his purification rites and was pre- 
paring to go to his hunting grounds in the distant hills. After many days of 
travelling, he heard a child crying in the distance, so he travelled in the 
direction of the sounds. The crying grew louder, and he went faster towards 
it. Soon he saw a woman who was carrying a crying child. Immediately he 
knew that he was now about to meet with the highest of luck, as this was a 
Weehaudmhlk.? All hunters try to meet this (supernatural) being. When 
Gamlugyides saw her, he tried to approach unseen in order to protect himself 
from her supernatural powers. He took his urinal vessel, which he carried, 
and smeared his body with urine, so that the woman could do him no serious 
harm or bewitch him. For if he did not overcome her and take away her 
child from her, he in turn would become a weakling and be bewitched. He 
would become a Me'wudstz.? 

When he had finished smearing his body thoroughly, he went directly 
to the woman, who cried out as she saw him approaching, “Go away, go 
away! I can pacify my own child. Do not touch me! I would harm you." 
But he paid no heed and kept on going towards her. The woman's face was 
covered by a hood, and she carried the crying child on her back. When he 


'Gamlugyides: This is the figure at the top of the pole in the C.N.R. Park in Prince 
Rupert on top of the hill. The pole of Towq, Wolf clan, of Gitlarhdamks. This remark- 
able pole was recently destroyed. . 
* Weehaudmhlk. Weehaut: cry; dmhlk: crying person. A mythical being met in the hills 
by hunters, who, if they overcome it, will meet with great luck and success in everything 
they do. 4 iy 

* me: influenced; wudste: land otter; that is, insane or influenced by the evil spirit of 
the land otter. 
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reached for the child, the woman scratched his arms with her copper talons. 
She was very angry. But the chief grasped her arms, and she could not move. 
She became weak as soon as she smelt the urine on his body. So then he 
captured the crying child on her back and took it away from her. She now ran 
after him and scratched his back and body until blood covered his body. But 
she was unable to reach for her child. She was now crying aloud, “Have pity 
on me! Give me back my child!" The chief kept on running with the child. 
As he did, he sprinkled more urine on his body, so as to ward off the influence 
of the woman, who kept calling, “Have pity on me! Give me back my only 
child!” She pursued him and continually scratched his body with her copper 
talons. They were like the talons of a large eagle. Thus they travelled on all 
day. 

Finally Gamlugyides turned to the woman, *You will first give me your 
power, and then I will return your child." The woman answered “Сіуе me 
back my child, and I will give you these presents." As she spoke, she 
put before him a pile of furs and pelts. He was very nearly tempted to re- 
turn the child, as she cried out, “Now give me back my child, my only 
child!” But he controlled himself, and again said, “No, I will keep your 
child until you give me your powers." Again the woman said, “I will give 
you more wealth, but first give me back my child, my only child!” As she 
spoke, she placed more furs on the ground, and this turned into a huge pile. 
Again Gamlugyides was greatly tempted, but he was able to control him- 
self, and he said to her, “Give me your powers, and I will return your child. 
Even if you place all your wealth before me, I will not yield your child 
until you give me your powers." The woman again scratched his body, and 
now he was almost blinded with blood. But he kept on sprinkling and 
smearing himself with urine. Once more strengthened, he said again, “Give 
me your powers, and I will return your child. If you do not, I shall take the 
child to my village and keep it." | 

Тһе woman now saw that the chief was determined in his demands. 
So she said, “Let it be so! I will give you my powers, and you shall wear 
this all the time." Saying this, she took some salve and smeared it over the 
cuts on his body. These were all healed instantly. There was no trace left 
where she had scratched his body. She gave him a shirt, and said, *Put 
this on, and never take it off, because when you do, you will lose the 
powers which I now give you. You will be successful in every thing you do, 
and you will always be wealthy as long as you wear it. Many people will 
be jealous of you and your power, but do not tell them where it comes 
from, for they will then try to destroy you. Here, wear it!" So he put on 
the garment, and as he did he felt a difference in himself. He took the crying 
child and gave it back to the woman, who now returned to the hills and 
disappeared. After she had gone, Gamlugyides and his nephews began to 
pack the huge pile of furs which the woman had left behind. They made 
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many trips down, and finally they put this new wealth into Gamlugyides 
house. Now he was very wealthy, the foremost of all chiefs, who now 
grew envious of him. 

He became very successful. In his hunts he always returned with much 
game. When he went seal hunting, he filled his canoe with seals and sea-lions. 
In everything he did he succeeded. This but served to make the other chiefs 
jealous. He amassed a great quantity of food. Foreign tribes who needed 
it came to purchase it. Thus he was becoming rich and powerful. Every- 
one knew that he had acquired his power through meeting a Weehaudmhlk, 
but no one could tell where his powers were hidden. He kept it a secret from 
everybody, even his own household. He also had powers of healing, and 
he became a great haleit and cured the folk when they were at the point 
of death. One of his wives was the sister of another powerful chief who 
was now being surpassed by Gamlugyides’ wealth and success. So the 
chief who was his brother-in-law said to his sister, “We are being humiliated 
by your husband. You must try and find out how he gets his powers. Then 
we will break it. He is becoming too powerful and is bound to bring us 
all to shame.” 

Gamlugyides had a number of wives from many places outside of the 
Tsimsyan country. Among these was a woman of the Ksemrhsam (Upper 
Nass River) Kanhade group at Gitlarhdamks. She cautioned her husband, 
saying, “Beware of one of your wives, the sister of Weesaiks. Her people 
are trying to overcome you and to take away your powers. They fear you." 
But Gamlugyides paid no attention to her warning. 

This Kanhade wife was a beautiful woman and very young. She did 
everything to charm her husband and win his confidence. One day when 
they were sleeping together she began coaxing him. Then she asked him, 
"Where does your power lie? How do you get it2"—"I have acquired my 
power from a Weehaudmhlk. She gave me a charm which I hid in the 

mountains, so that no one may find it." As soon as she heard this, she went 
to her brother and said, “You will never overcome Gamlugyides, as his 
power charm is hidden in the hills.” This chief then went to his seers and 
haleits and asked them “Find out where Gamlugyides has hidden his power 
charm. He claims to have placed it in the mountains." The seers and 
halzits then counselled among themselves, and said, “It is not possible for 
Gamlugyides to hide his power charm and have all the success he has, 
unless he carries it with him at all times." They went to the beautiful wife of 
Gamlugyides and insisted, “You must find out from your husband what he 
uses as a charm for power and where he keeps it!" So again she used all 
her charm upon him. For a long while she tended all his wants and gave 
him all the little attentions she knew to ingratiate herself to him. He was 
very pleased with her until one night when they were together in their 
sleeping place she said, "Come, my dear husband, why did you deceive me 
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saying that you hid your power charm in the mountains? Really you never 
go there before you hunt seal. What is the charm from which you get your 
power? Show it to me, and I will help you guard it." He gave no reply. 
The next day, she was even more attentive and fulfilled her husband's 
every wish. That night she again asked him where he obtained his powers. 
Finally, as he was tired and sleepy, he blurted out, *I get my gift from 
my shirt. I will never take it off. Should I take it off, then all my powers would 
vanish." After the woman had heard this, she knew that he had told the 
truth, for he never took off his leather shirt. So she told her brother, “My 
master wears his powers next to him. It is on his shirt, which he never 
takes off."— You must cut it off him while he sleeps. You must destroy it!" 
She now became even more endearing to her husband, and he had no 
suspicion, even though he had been warned by his Niske wife. Day after 
day, his deceitful wife tended him. 

One night, he came in very tired, as they had been a long way off, and 
he had paddled all day in the calm weather. So he was exhausted. His 
wife kept him awake playing with him as long as she could to tire him com- 
pletely. Then, in the end, he dropped off into a heavy sleep. When he was 
unaware of it, she endeavoured to arouse him pleading with him to awaken. 
But he was too completely lost. Then she took her shell knife, cut off his 
shirt, and destroyed it. He was left naked. Late in the morning, when he 
awoke, he found that his shirt was gone and also his endearing wife. He 
then realized he had been tricked. His powers were gone, and he made up his 
mind to leave his home, for he had been humiliated by his own wife. He 
took his Niskz wife, his nephews and nieces, and his family and left to go 
up the Nass River. There he settled down and formed the household of Towa, 
as we know it to-day. 

Only his brother Asaralryen remained among the Tsimsyan, and he 
became a part of the Gitsees tribe!. 


"WHAT HAVE YOU DONE TO MY CHILD?" 


(A narrative recorded in 1953 by William Beynon, from Mrs. Clifton 
and Mrs. Robertson, both belonging to the Eagle or Thunderbird house- 
hold of Sen'arhet, in the Git'amat tribe of the Tsimsyan.) 


Years ago, the people from Gitrhahla were great sea-otter hunters and 
would go to what is now Aristobel Island. This was the hunting ground 
for sea-otter, but farther off shore, what is known now as Big Ganders and 
Little Ganders (Negun'aks), was ‘the best hunting ground for sea-otter, 
and it was there that the hunters got most of their pelts. But Negun'aks was 


2 PANRVISE is represented on a pole: No. 193, page 440, in Barbeau's Totem Poles, 
ol. II. 
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also the abode of a great sea monster [in the form of a whirlpool] who used 
to bait the people and draw them to the passage between the small islands 
in the group. Their village was established on Aristobel Island, and from 
there they would go to the very dangerous sea-otter hunting grounds. Almost 
every day a canoe would be sucked down by the great whirlpool, and the 
hunters planned on retaliating, but they were always overcome by the 
monster, which concealed itself in the foam it made by creating the huge 
whirlpool. It always defeated those who came for an attack. 

Early in the morning the sea-otter hunters would set out for the hunting 
ground. As they came to the Ganders, they could see a floating infant on 
the water. This to a hunter is generally a goodluck omen, if he is able to 
capture the child alive. When a hunter meets a woman carrying a crying 
baby, he makes an attempt to capture the child. She defends herself with 
copper talons and exerts herself to recover her weeping child, who is 
called Wihaudemhlk (weeping)!. Whoever takes the weeping child keeps 
possession of it until the woman promises wealth and powers to the captor 
and gives a crystal, a token of [mystic] powers. Then the child is given back 
to the woman, who disappears. This is what the people thought of the 
weeping child that the hunters saw, from time to time, on the waters of the 
narrow channel in the whirlpool. When the hunters caught sight of the 
floating infant, it began to cry out very loudly. Then the hunters speared 
it and took it into their canoe. As they did this, a weeping voice called out, 
*O my child, what have you done to my child? Give me back my child.” 
The woman appeared at the surface of the water. She followed the canoe 
and kept repeating her cries for the child. As the people in the canoe ignored 
her, there suddenly arose a great storm, and foam covered the waters. A 
great whirlpool drew in the canoe. It disappeared. The people in the other 
canoes, watching from a distance, returned home and told those in the 
mainland village what had happened. 

Many days after the people had finished mourning, another group of 
hunters set out. When they came to the sea-otter grounds, they got many 
sea-otter pelts and were returning to their village when they also saw the 
crying child floating on the waters. It was crying very loud. One of the 
canoes went into the narrow passage. The bowman took his weapon and 
speared the crying baby. He dragged it into the canoe. As he did, a woman 
came out of the water calling, *O my child, what have you done to my 
child? Give me back my child!” This she kept repeating over and over 
again. All the while the hunters in the canoe were paddling away when à 
gigantic wave arose and covered the waters with foam. A huge whirlpool 
began to draw the canoe down. It soon disappeared in this sea of foam. 


“Тһе narrators have heard of the appearance of this being from three different pense 
from Gusrai'n, on the Stikine River; from a former Rhpeelk, of the Gisparhlaw ts tribe, 
and from a former Sashsa'rh of the Gitwilgyawts tribe. 
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There now had been many canoes lost in this way, and the hunters 
were being killed off by this undersea monster. They were all in deep 
mourning, as many of their best young men had fallen victims of the whirl- 
pool. Only a few were left; so many had been destroyed by this monster 
of the foam. The survivors then said, ^We must find a way to do away 
with this woman who has killed so many of our young people. Otherwise 
there soon will be no more hunters left, and the people will suffer. You 
wise men must think of a way to destroy this being." 

Then a young hunter spoke, “I wil make a canoe that cannot be 
shattered in this way, and we may overcome the weeping woman." He and 
his tribesmen went into the woods, and he chose a large spruce tree, which 
they felled and made into a canoe. When it was finished, they took it down 
to the village and made it ready. All the chief's companions went with the 
leader to see how the canoe could withstand the heavy seas. The canoe 
travelled very slowly. When it began to crack in the heavy seas, they turned 
about and went back to their village. The chief broke the canoe into small 
pieces and burned it. Back they went into the woods and cut down a yellow 
cedar tree and made a very fine canoe. When it was finished, the chief and 
his companions took it out to the heavy seas, and it, too, began to crack. 
So they returned, and the chief broke the yellow cedar canoe into small pieces 
and burned it. They then tried all the different trees to try to make a canoe 
that could withstand the storm and the strong whirlpool. In the end they 
found a yew tree large enough for a big canoe. They carved it in the woods 
and then carried it out to steam it with hot stones and to shape it. When 
it was finished, the chief and his companions set out to try the canoe in a 
severe storm, and it rode on the large waves as light as a leaf. Now they 
knew that they could attack the monster woman of the foam. 

The young chief and his friends fasted and bathed in devil's-club [juice] 
to make their onslaught a success. When their training period was complete 
and all was ready, they set out to go to the sea-otter grounds to try to avenge 
the loss of their fellow tribesmen. They went past the island and slaughtered 
many sea-otter; then they turned back meaning to return to their village. 
But as they went near the island, they saw the crying child floating on the 
water. So the chief gave the command to paddle close to the child. “I will 
catch it and take it in the canoe," he said; "then you must head the canoe 
for the small wooded island." The paddlers went right close to where the 
child lay in the water, and as soon as the child was pulled into the canoe, 
they headed straight for the island. The crying woman immediately followed, 
“Give me back my child, my only child!” This she called out, and at once 
a violent wind blew, and foam covered the surface of the waters. But the chief 
and his paddlers safely reached the wooded island. Still the crying woman 
called out, “Give me my child, my only child, or I will wreck you all!"— 
"Give us back all our people you have taken, and you will get back your 
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child." The crying woman kept on calling for her child, but the chief was 
very firm in demanding the return of his people, whom this foam monster 
had taken. 

So just before dark, the storm was at its height. It almost submerged the 
island, but still the chief demanded the return of his people. Finally the 
crying woman cried out, “Give me back my child, or I shall turn the island 
over and you shall perish." The chief turned to his canoemen and said to 
them, *As soon as you feel the island moving, all get into the canoe, and we 
will be safe." 

During the night, the people felt the island moving as if turning over. 
They at once stepped into their yew canoe, and the canoe lay at some 
distance. When the island had completely turned over and righted itself, the 
chief and his people went back unto it. It now was bare. The chief remained 
firm in demanding the return of his people, and the crying woman was as 
firm in asking for her child. The chief now was sure that his training had 
made him stronger than the monster of the foam. 

Before long, the child of the monster died, as it had been too long out of 
the water. As soon as it died, the woman ceased her calls and disappeared. 
The chief knew that he had overcome the monster woman. So he awaited the 
end of his *power" period. Then he and his people started off for their 
village. As they were leaving, the woman monster of the foam appeared 
again, this time near the canoe. The chief took his spear and killed her. 
They pulled her body into the canoe and set out for their village. 

They were very happy to have overcome the monster of the foam. But 
they were sad, as their village was almost empty because of the loss of its 
hunters. When they turned their faces towards the village opposite theirs at 
Metlakatla Passage, they decided to go over. As there were many inhabitants 
there, the people intermarried and eventually their village was again populated 
with many young folk. The surviving chief took as his crest the Monster of 
the Foam and her child. After this there was no more danger at the sea-otter 
grounds, as the hagwelorh (monster) had been destroyed. 


THE ORIGIN OF LIGHT 


(Traditional narrative recorded by William Beynon in 1952, from 
Mrs. S. Young, a Kaigani Haida of Kassan, Alaska, of the Eagle or Thunder- 
bird phratry, aged 70.) 


The whole world at one time was in darkness. The people worked under 
great hardship, and while darkness was not complete all the time, at best 
one could hardly see anything. The people could barely get the food they 
needed; they were always on the verge of starvation. It was then that 'Iyayhl, 
the Raven, came to be known. He was a great spirit and able to change his 
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form to anything he wished, animal or human or plant. The Raven saw the 
great hardships prevailing in the world and felt sorry for the people. He said 
to the Haida, “I will try and find a way to light the world for you.” Then he 
flew away. 

It is said that the great Chief of the Sky kept the ball of daylight or the 
sun. In order to punish the people, he had hidden it away and would not let 
any of the light come out. This was taking place close to the headwaters of the 
Nass River. So the Raven ("Iyayhl) flew into the Sky to try and find where 
the Chief of the Skies lived. He had been flying for many days when at last 
he arrived at a large house which was very bright and beautiful. He knew 
that this was the place he was looking for. He would now have to get into 
this house where only the Chief of the Skies, his family, and his advisors 
lived. But no stranger could ever enter this great house. However, the Raven 
also had great supernatural powers, so he sat on a tree above the spring 
where everybody came to drink and draw water. He stood upon the tree until 
the chiefs daughter came to get a drink. As she was very thirsty, she stooped 
down in a hurry with her drinking basket and was about to drink when a 
spruce needle from the branches above touched her mouth. She blew it 
away, but every time she tried to drink, the needle floated to her mouth. 
She kept blowing it away, but the needle always came back. She would throw 
away the whole contents of her drinking vessel, but still the spruce needle 
returned; so in anger, she drank the needle down with the water and went 
back to the house. 

The needle was the Raven, who now planned to be born as a child 
of the young woman, the chief’s daughter. Soon she became pregnant, and 
a child was born. The great Chief of the Sky was very happy. As soon as 
the child was born the great Chief took the infant and stretched it a little 
every day, hastening its growth. He himself fed the child and would not let 
anyone go near it. Very soon the child began to crawl about and would go 
from one part of the house to another, secretly looking for the place where 
the ball of light was hidden. He found it. It was where the chief and his ad- 
visors always met in their councils. This happened in a secret compartment 
where nobody else was ever allowed to enter—only the Chief and his ad- 
visors. Now that the boy (who was the Raven) knew where the ball of day- 
light was kept, he crawled every day on the floor of the house and cried 
loudly. Nothing could pacify him. He would cry from morning to night, and 
even a good part of the night. 

The Chief of the Sky went to his advisors and asked, “What ails the 
child? Why does it always cry?” All they could hear or make out was 
“Mæ, Me!” This meant ball. The councillors brought in various balls made 
from the bladders of animals. But the child would not have them. He kept 
crawling about the box which contained the ball of daylight. One of the 
Chief’s advisors said, “The child seems to want the daylight ball. Why not 
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let him play with it? We will watch it, so that no harm may come of it.” 
The great Chief of the Sky had feared to yield it to the child. But when his 
advisors insisted, he took the ball out of the box and gave it to the boy 
to play with. The boy stopped crying and began rolling the daylight ball 
about under the guard of the wise men. Playing a little with the ball satisfied 
the child and pacified him. So every day the ball was taken out of the box, 
and after the child had played with it for a while, it was put back into the 
box, and the boy would go away. After a time, the advisors stopped watching, 
and the boy would roll the ball all over the floor and enjoy himself. 


20. Grizzly and Oyster Catcher. 


The Raven now had won over the chief and advisors, who hardly 
ever bothered watching him and were intent in their deliberations. This gave 
the great bird the chance he had been looking for. He rolled the ball about, 
getting closer to the doorway. As the advisors paid no attention to him, he 
rolled the ball of light outside and turned himself into his real self, ’Iyayhl 
the Raven, and flew away with the ball of daylight. It was then that the great 
Chief of the Sky became aware that it was the Raven who had fooled him. 

The Raven flew away with the ball towards the mouth of the Nass 
River, and then down, flying very close to the surface of the water. There 
he heard the moaning and crying of the people who were groping about 
in the dark trying to get oolichans (candlefish). The Raven landed on the 
shore, and out of pity for these people he tore the ball open. Great rays 
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of bright light spread out, and everything turned bright. The people now were 
able to see everything and were able to catch oolichans. As they heard 
the Raven cawing, they knew who it was who had helped them. The Raven 
called out, “Do not forget always to feed the ravens wherever you see 
them.” "Iyayhl, the Raven, then flew away to another part of the world.! 


HOW LIGHT ORIGINATED 


(Recorded by William Beynon in 1953, from Mrs. M. Young, whose 
Haida name is Sqa'wall—a chief's name. She belongs to Old Kassan, 
Prince of Wales Island, Alaska.) (A second version recorded the following 
vear of “How Light Originated.” ) 


Among the Kassan Haida, the most important supernatural being was 
‘Tyayhl, the Raven. When the world remained in darkness апа the people were 
starving, unable to go round to hunt or search for food, it was the Raven who 
set out to the country of the Chief of the Sky. This was at the head of the 
Nass River. From this direction came a very dull light. It was as much as the 
Chief of the Sky would let out to the people of the world. This the Raven saw. 
So he made up his mind to fly and get the ball of light which the Chief of 
the Sky had in his possession and kept hidden away. 

'Iyayhl, the Raven, started off and flew until he came to a very narrow 
gorge, not wide enough for him to fly through. So he sat on a tree, not know- 
ing what to do. While he was there, he observed the narrow gorge as it 
widened and stayed thus; then it closed up again. This repeated itself. As 
soon as it opened, he attempted to fly through the narrow gorge. He suc- 
ceeded and was just able to get through when the gorge snapped closed. The 
Raven kept on flying until he came to a large and beautiful lake. At the edge 
of the lake stood a magnificent house, which was very bright. The Raven 
realized that this was the place he was looking for, and he landed on a tall 
tree near the house and close to the water-hole. It was at this water-hole that 
everybody would come to draw water. So here Raven waited, trying to plan 
how to get into the great chief's house. 

While he was planning, a beautiful young woman came out of the house 
to draw water. At once the Raven by his supernatural powers turned himself 
into a spruce needle. The young woman, the chief's daughter, was very thirsty. 
Taking her drinking vessel she dipped up some water. A spruce needle floated 
on the water, which she kept blowing away, but the needle stayed and drifted 
to her mouth. Finally, being so thirsty, she drank the water with the spruce 
needle. Not long after, she became pregnant and shortly afterwards gave 
birth to a handsome boy. 


i Among the Tsimsyan this supernatural being is called Thraymsem; among the Haida, 
"Iyayhl. 
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The great Chief of the Sky was very happy now that he had a grandson. 
Every day he would take his grandson and stretch the body of the boy, so 
that in a short while the child was crawling and walking about and playing. 
The child, who was Raven, searched the house to see where the great Chief 
of the Sky hid the ball containing the daylight. It was called Mæ. He 
found that the ball was hidden in a box above the corner where the great 
Chief slept. Now that he knew it, the boy would crawl about and begin to 
cry. He could not be pacified. Every day this happened. The great Chief 
grew worried, as he was afraid his grandson would cry himself to death. He 
called in the wise men, but none could tell what caused the child to cry. 
All that the child could say was “Mæ, Ма!” One old wise man said, “It 
seems he wants to play with Mæ. If you gave it to him, perhaps he would be 
pacified. He cannot injure the ball by playing with it." So the chief brought 
down the box which contained the ball and gave it to his grandson, who 
stopped crying as soon as he held it in his hands. After playing with it for a 
while, he left it and was quiet. The ball was at once returned to the box and 
put away. Every day the child came in, and as soon as it began to cry, the 
chief had the light ball brought down, and the child was pacified after play- 
ing with it for a while. But he seemed to grow tired of it and would leave it 
after a while. “See,” said the chief, “all the child wanted was to play with 
the light ball." 

The child at first was watched closely when he played with the light 
ball. After many days, the people relaxed their watch, and soon nobody 
paid much attention to it. And this is what the Raven, who was the chief's 
grandson, wanted. He would roll the ball around, and when he tired of 
it, he would leave it, and one of the chief's slaves would put it away. The 
Raven was awaiting the opportunity of rolling the ball out of the house and 
then of escaping with it. One morning when all the others were feasting 
at the upper end of the grandfather's house, the child was playing in the 
front half of it. Nobody heeded him as he rolled the ball and then crawled 
after it. Finally he pushed the ball out of the doorway and followed it. 
Nobody noticed him do this, as all were busy with the feast. 


As soon as the child got the ball of light outside, he changed himself 
into the Raven and flew away with it. After he had flown for many days, 
he grew very hungry. When he arrived at the Nass River, he saw many 
people fishing for oolichans in the semi-darkness. These were ghost people, 
who could get around in the darkness. “Iyayhl (Raven) called out, “Give 
me some oolichans! I am hungry." The ghost people laughed at him, saying, 
"Come, fish for your own oolichans, we are not your slaves"—"]I am very 
hungry. If you do not give me oolichans, I will burst the light ball. Then you 
shall all vanish."—"Listen to him!" they replied, “Не is always lying. Come 
and fish your own oolichans." 
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The Raven was angered. Perched on a high spruce tree, he again called 
out to the ghost people, "You shall all perish when I burst the light ball." 
Disbelieving the Raven, they called back, *You expect to frighten us, but 
we know you as a liar. You have no light ball." When he saw that they 
were not going to give him any oolichans, the Raven burst open the daylight 
ball. Everything became bright, and the ghost people disappeared. Thus 
Raven brought daylight into a dark world, as well as doing away with the 
ghost tribe. This is why "Iyayhl to the Haida people is a very important being. 


THE BALL OF LIGHT’ 


( Recorded by William Beynon, among the Tsimsyan, in 1953.) (A third 
version of the same myth of Creation.) 


At one time the world remained in semi-darkness, there being no sun, 
and the days were much the same as the nights—just as when dusk comes 
before nightfall. The people had a great deal of hardship in travelling about 
to gather food. Near this place stood a large village whose chief had a very 
bright son. The youth would always go away, travelling about in his little 
canoe, sometimes with his companions, sometimes alone, trying to get game 
birds with his bow and arrows. One day he went out, and his companions 
followed in another canoe. The young hunter stood up in his canoe to shoot 
at a duck on the water, and his canoe capsized. The young prince sank into 
the water, never to rise to the surface. 

The prince's companions returned very sadly, telling the parents what 
had happened. There was great mourning.in the village, and every day the 
chief and his wife would come to this point, where they mourned the loss of 
their son. They did this for a long time, staying until they were both exhausted. 
Then they would return to their village. 

One morning, they set out to do as they always did, and as they came to 
the point, the chief's slave, who always accompanied them, saw in the semi- 
darkness what appeared to be two children playing on a thick kelp patch some 
distance from the shore. So he said “My master, look at the kelp patch. There 
seem to be two small children playing on it."—"Go and bring them to me 
here! This may be our son who has pitied us and is returning to us, bringing 
with him a brother." The slave went to the kelp-covered reef, and behold 
there were two small children playing and romping on the kelp! The slave took 
them aboard. They were both boys, and he brought them to his master. 
“Chief, cease your weeping! Your son has been returned to you, and he has 
brought a brother with him." The chief and his wife were very happy. They 
SII place where, according to Tsimsyan narratives, Thraymsem and his brother 


Larzbule originated, is Welkselarhlarh. Wel: where; kse: out; larhlarh: fell, plural, 
meaning "where born." 
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went back at once to their village. The chief gave a great feast and showed the 
two children to all his tribe. “See, my son has pitied us and returned to us. 
He has brought back his brother with him." 


The two boys grew rapidly, and both were large of stature. The elder was 
very clever. One day he asked the chief, *Why is it that we are always in 
darkness?" The chief answered, “Тһе daylight and sun are controlled by a 
tyrant, the Chief of the Skies, who has his home away up at the headwaters 
of the Nass River. He took this move in anger because the people would not 
let him rest. They had kept making a noise so that he could not sleep. For 
their punishment he made the world dark, and he keeps the daylight and sun 
in a ball, which he holds in his house." 


The young boy, who was fast growing into manhood, said to his brother, 
"[ am going to get that ball. Then I will restore light to the world." He 
began to inquire as to where the abode of the Sky Chief was, and always the 
people pointed to the head of the Nass River. One day while the brothers were 
walking along the shore, the elder saw a huge raven. He took his bow and 
arrow and shot it, then skinned it. When the skin dried, he put on the raven 
hide, and, behold, he was a raven, and he flew about. Each day, he would go 
a little farther away, and on his return he would put away the Raven garment 
and be himself again. He practised every day until he now thought he was 
strong enough for a long flight. 


One morning he said to his people, “I am going after the ball of light. 
The people have suffered long enough, and the Ghost people might soon 
control the world. So he went off to where he had hid his Raven garment. 
Putting it on, he at once flew into the direction of the Nass River. He flew 
many days and finally came to a very high mountain, which was too high to 
fly over. He rested. Soon he saw that a passageway through this mountain 
opened and closed alternately. He watched it for a long while, and looking 
through the passage he saw that it was very bright at the far end. He now 
planned to fly through the passage the next time it opened. As soon as the 
passageway opened, the Raven flew through it, and just as he got through 
the passage closed. He kept on flying until he came to a very bright country. 
So bright was it that it almost blinded him. There he beheld a large house, 
which had a bright housefront painting of the sun. He sat down on a large 
tree right above the water-hole, as he wanted to see the people and see how he 
could enter this house to try and get the daylight ball which he had heard was 
kept there. 


While he was thinking, a very beautiful woman came out of the house 
and stepped down to the water-hole to draw water. He at once took off his 
Raven garment and changed his form into a spruce needle, which drifted onto 
the water as the Princess stood in front of the water-hole. As she was thirsty, 
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she reached down with her drinking vessel to get a drink. The spruce needle 

went into the cup. The young woman tried to blow it to one side, but it would 

jump back to the other. So being very thirsty and impatient, she drank the 

water and the spruce needle with it. Very soon after, she became pregnant, 

even though she remained a virgin. She gave birth to a son, and the Great 
hief of the Skies was very happy. 

Every day the Sky Chief would take his grandson and stretch him, so 
that in a short while the child was able to crawl about the house. Now that 
he knew where the daylight ball was kept, he began to cry and kept on crying, 
saying one thing only "Mz". The Chief began to get worried. So he called 
together his wise men, and said, “I want you to tell me what ails my grand- 
son? Why does he cry as he does? There must be something the boy wants. 
We must pacify him.” One by one the wise men endeavoured to know what 
ailed the child, until finally a very aged man said, “Тһе child must want the 
light ball to play with, as he is always calling “Ма” (ball). Give him the ball, 
and see whether it pacifies him.” So the Chief of the Skies took down the ball 
from the box and gave it to the child, who at once stopped crying. After rolling 
it about for a while, he abandoned it, and it was put away again. The next 
day. before the child began crying, the Chief gave his grandson the light ball, 
and the child played with it for a while; then he left it. 


Soon the people became accustomed to the child playing with the 
ball, and no one paid any attention to him. Then one day, the boy rolled the 
ball to the entrance, and as no one was watching him, he suddenly rolled it 
outside. Going to where his Raven cloak was hidden, he put it on and flew 
away with the ball. He came to the opening of the mountain at the moment 
when it opened, and he flew through it. He now reached the headwaters of the 
Nass, and as he flew down this river, he saw people in the dusk who were 
gathering oolichans. Flying right over them, he (Thraymsem) called out, 
"Give me some of your oolichans, my friends!"—" Why should we gather 
oolichans for you? Come and gather oolichans, yourself.” This angered the 
Raven, who again called out, “Give me some oolichans or ГЇЇ burst the day- 
light ball. Then all of you Ghost people shall disappear.” The Ghost people 
laughed and called out, “Listen to the boastful one! Where will he get the day- 
light ball?” 

The Raven (Thraymsem) was very angry. He took the daylight ball and 
burst it open. Immediately a great light spread upon the whole world. It 
originated from the Nass River. That is why now, in the names connected 
with light, all point to the Nass as the source. Thraymsem, having now 
accomplished what he set out to do, started for the village at Metlakatla, 
where he had come from. Then he started on a series of adventures in many 


lands. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THRAYMSEM 


(A Haida version recorded by William Beynon in 1954, from Solomon 
Wilson, of Skidegate.) 


A village of the Haida [Cape St. James or Ninstints] stood at the southern 
end of the Queen Charlotte Islands. There in the darkness, a great chief 
lived with his wife, and most of the animals we know lived alongside. They 
had as a slave a great double-mouthed monster [the Dragon] who brought 
them food, but it ate nearly as much food as it brought in. Every day the 
monster would capture a whale or a sea-lion, and the people got only a 
small portion, as the monster would devour nearly all of it. 

The world at this time was in a most complete darkness, and it was 
with great difficulty that the people moved around. They could not travel 
any great distance. The chief and his wife had a young son who seemed 
quite clever and was much loved by his parents. The young boy took ill 
and died. The people grieved greatly, and the chief erected a burial pole (or 
grave box) upon which he put the coffin of his son. Here, every day he and 
his wife would come to mourn. Once, when the chief and his wife had come 
to mourn, they saw what seemed a bright shining light issuing from the box 
containing the remains of their son. As they drew closer, behold, a young 
boy! sat upright. “Look,” the mother cried; “our son has been returned to us.” 
Both were extremely happy, and at once the bright shining boy was brought 
down. He said, “Because of your continual weeping and mourning, the chief 
of the Heavens has not been able to rest. So he has sent me back to you." 

The chief and his wife were very happy, as were the whole tribe. Where- 
ever the young man went, there was brightness, making everything visible 
in the near vicinity. He went about like the others but would not partake 
of food. He kept on asking, “Who has the daylight? Where is it?" A wise 
man said. "It is in the keeping of the great Chief of the Skies, who lives in 
the country at the head of the Nass River, the river where the oolichans 
come from. This is a long way from here." 

All the time the chief and his people worried about the young prince 
who would not eat. Every day the double-mouthed monster brought food 
of all kinds, and the people had their share of it; they all ate, except the 
young prince. The monster gulped it down in huge quantities, so the prince 
asked him, “Why do you eat so much?"—"Because I eat my scabs. This 
makes me always hungry. Why don't you try it?" So one day the prince took 
a small scab he had on his own body and put it on a piece of whale meat. 
He ate this, and as he did, he became very hungry and could not be satisfied. 
He began to eat up all his father's food, also that in the houses of his father's 
people. Soon the folk began to worry, as all their food would soon be gone. 


'Called Larah'ways by the Tsimsyan. 
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The great chief was much shamed by the way his son was eating. Finally he 
said to his wife, “We must send our son away where he may gather his own 
food, for here he is eating all the food of the village. He has been speaking 
of going to get the daylight ball. We will encourage him and give him 
whatever may help him." He then called his son, “Му son, you have wanted 
to go for the daylight ball. Let me give you my Raven cloak, which will 
enable you to fly. You may also take along many pebbles, which you will cast 
in the waters so that islands will rise out of the sea. These will be resting places 
on your way. When you come to the Nass River, you will fly to the head- 
waters until you see some very high mountains. There you will find an 
opening, through which you will fly. Then you will arrive in the country 
of the great chief who controls the light ball.” 

Next day, the chief gave his son his Raven garment and many pebbles, 
and the young man set out. With the help of the cloak he flew away, but soon 
he began to tire. So he dropped a pebble into the sea. At once an island 
sprung up; upon this he rested. The following day, he continued his flight, 
and toward evening he again began to tire. He dropped another pebble, and 
an island rose out of the sea. There he rested and grew very hungry. 

The next day, he kept on going, and as before, he dropped another 
pebble, and once more an island came up. This he did until he reached the 
mainland. Then he travelled up the Nass River and followed its course 
until he encountered high mountains. As these were too high to fly over, he 
began to look for an opening in the mountain to fly through. He finally found 
this passage and watched it opening and closing. As soon as it opened, he 
flew through, and just as he had passed through the passage, it closed, 
nearly crushing him. Then he saw a wonderful bright country with a big lake 
and a splendid house, very bright. He knew that he had arrived at his 
destination. He would now plan to get into the house. 

While he was planning, he sat like a raven, on a large spruce tree, 
near the water-hole. Soon a young woman stepped out of the house. So the 
young man turned himself into a spruce needle and floated into her drink- 
ing vessel. The young woman drank the water, and in her thirst swallowed 
the spruce needle; then she walked back to the house. She became pregnant 
and gave birth to a baby boy. This pleased the great chief (her father) 
very much. 

Every day the chief would take the child and stretch it until it had 
grown quite large. The child used to crawl about in search of the ball of 
light. He saw many boxes near where the great chief slept, and would cry 
out “Mz, Ме!” The people were at a loss as to how to pacify the child. 
They tried everything, but it kept on crying, “Mæ, Ма!” Finally an old 
man said, “He must be crying to play with the daylight ball. See if that will 
pacify it!" The daylight ball was brought down and taken from the box. 
They gave it to the child, who took it immediately and rolled it about on the 
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floor and was pacified. “See!” said the wise man, “That was what was 
wanted." The child played with the ball until he tired and then crawled away. 
This the child did every day, until the people saw that he did not damage the 
light ball in any way but merely played with it. 

After that, they paid no attention to him when he played with the light 
ball. Seeing this, the child began rolling the ball toward the doorway and 
then would leave it there. The attendant paid no heed. One day early in the 
morning, when nobody in the house was watching, the child again played 
with the ball, and rolled it to the door and then outside. At once 
the child grew up and ran to the spot where he had hidden his Raven cloak. 
Wearing it, he flew away with the light ball following in the direction he had 
come from. Soon he arrived at the passage through the mountain and flew 
through it, as he had done the other way about. He soon reached the mouth 
of the Nass River, where the oolichans were. Thraymsem wanted some, yet 
he intended taking the light ball away out to his Haida country without a 
stop. He was so hungry that he called to the Ghost people, who were fishing 
the oolichans in the dark, “Give me some oolichans, my friends.”——“If you 
want oolichans, come fish for them yourself," the Ghost people answered. 
"Come, my friends, give me some oolichans." But they paid no heed to him. 
"Give me some oolichans, or else I shall break the light ball and you will 
have to stop fishing.”—“‘Do not lie to us, Thraymsem; we know you too well. 
How can you break the light ball, when it is in the heavens, in the keeping of 
the Sky Chief. Go on your way; do not try to fool us!" This made Thraymsem 
only the hungrier. He now called out: “If you don't give me oolichans now, 
I will break the light ball; then you Ghost people will suffer." They laughed 
at him, and it made him very angry. So he took the light ball and burst it. 
As he did so, the light descended from the headwaters of the Nass River and 
spread all over the world. This was the origin of light and the ruin of the 
Ghost people. Thus it was that Thraymsem stayed on the coast of the main- 
land, instead of returning to the Haida. 
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THE MOUNTAIN GOAT OF STEKYAWDEN 


The first illustration is on the theme of the Mountain Goat of Stekyawden 
which did not appear in the earlier volume, Haida Myths, as illustrations 
at that time were lacking. But three examples have since been discovered. 

In the first example, a miniature totem at the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, the Mountain Goat with two short curved horns 
stands at the top. A man sits below the Goat in the middle of the long slender 
shaft. A pair of wings replaces the body of the Goat, perhaps because it is 
known as a nimble runner on the mountainsides. The man under him, his 
protégé, is shown wearing long trousers like a white man's; yet he is bare- 
footed, like an Indian. And the Beaver with his poplar stick in his forepaws 
sits at the base (Photo by A.M.N.H. 22713, Spec. 161/2331. No. J). 

In the second totem, at the Detroit Institute of Arts, a man with a conical 
hat on his head sits at the top over the Mountain Goat, whose short horns 
are bent sideways and backwards. The cloven hoofs of the Goat, sitting erect, 
are in full sight, as if they were displayed to leave no doubt as to its identity. 
The Raven and the Beaver below are other crests of the Skedans carver, 
Thomas Moody, whose work this fine column undoubtedly is. (28" x 33i" 
x 32". Without a base; concave back. Photo by M. B. 2144 in 1950.)! 

The Skedans tribesmen, south of Skidegate, facing the mainland east- 
wards, have always acted as middlemen between the Haida and the Tsimsyan 
of the Skeena River and the coastal area to the south; Tseebasz was the head 
chief of the Tsimsyan on midway Gitrhahla Island; and Klue, the head chief 
of the Skedans Haida. It is through this cultural channel that crests and 
stories have travelled westward into the islands. Among these crests are the 
Snag (Tsemaus), the Grizzly-Bear-of-the-Sea (Wasco), Nanasemgyet or 
Gunarhnesemgyet, the native Orpheus, and the Mountain Goat (Matih) of 
Stekyawden. 

The myth explaining the crest of the Mountain Goat is, in mere outline, 
the following (Cf. the author’s Totem Poles of the Gitksan, pp. 80, 81): 

The people had become sinful. They no longer observed the rule of the 
Sky according to which animals must be an object of respect. They reck- 
lessly slaughtered herds of mountain goats on Stekyawden (now Rocher 
Déboulé, near Hazelton) and made fun of a young goat, which they had 
taken home alive as a trophy. A young man adopted the goat as a pet and 
saved it from abuse. The offenders were invited by Goats in human guise to a 
feast at the mountain lodge. There they perished by falling down the crags 
at night, all of them save the young man who was led down the peaks to 
safety by his grateful pet. His family adopted as a crest the Mountain Goat 
with a single horn on its forehead. This crest is still used by several families 
of the Sky clan, both among the Gitksan and abroad, who retained it after 
they had left Temlarham, in the course of their migrations down the Nass 
to the adjacent sea-coast. 


*Photo in Haida Myths, p. 395. 
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21A. Smoking pipe of wood showing Bear Mother. 
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21B. Another view of No. 21A. 
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Another representation of the Mountain Goat occurs in a bird rattle, at 
the British Museum, London. On one side, its horn is recognizable. The Goat 
theme here is coupled with the Frog, with the man torturing a slave by 
twisting her long hair, and with the Crane (Photo by M.B. 72-5 in 1953, 
Not shown. ) 


CARRIED AWAY, LIKE GANYMEDE, BY THE EAGLE! 


The Ganymede or Roc tale of the Arabian Nights has spread from 
Asia to prehistoric America. Not so long ago it passed from the Tsimsyan 
of the mainland to the Haida of Queen Charlotte Islands, and it has recently 
cropped up again in two splendid Haida illustrations at the British Museum, 
London. 

First, in a round plate of argillite: Inside are two compass rose designs 
surrounded by long leaves; the head of a bird in high relief exceeds the rim. 
The underside is more significantly treated. On both sides of the circular- 
beaded base, the Ganymede Eagle is in flight, and the man he carries on 
his back flies through the air. The feathers of the Eagle are drawn in relief, 
some of them almost like rose petals; others at the tip of the wings are 
elongated; two large eyes cover the wing bones of the bird. The two hands 
of the man reach within the ring. They give emphasis to his grip on the 
Eagle. The man's face denotes anxiety or fright (8" across. Br. Mus. 
7685/17. | No. 2). | 

The Ganymede theme is once more utilized at the end of an old dagger 
knife handle at the British Museum. The blade of this was made out of 
a steel file. Here the stone carving consists of the Eagle, whose eyes are of 
abalone insets; the wings are drawn close to the body, and the beak is 
partly open. The man, his protégé, lies on the bird, face upwards; the heads 
of both bird and man adjoin. The man draws his shanks back with his 
hands. Although only miniature in size, this is a splendid, forceful piece of 
work (14" for the full handle and ornament. 1933/3-15/37. Photo by 
М.В. 76-4, 1953. No. 3). 


THE BULBOUS DRAGON 


The design was familiar among the carvers and engravers of the 
North Pacific Coast as far as Bering Strait.? It has cropped up once more in 
a painted outline with three balls or bulges in the long body within a small 
wooden dish, at the British Museum. The locality is not recorded, and it 
may have come from Bering Sea (6" in length x 2". In the Earl of Lonsdale 
collection, 1890. Photo by М.В. 84-1, 1953. Мо. 4). 


1See Haida Myths, pp. 369-371. s 
"Loc. cit.: "Tlenamaw or the Dragon," pp. 231-254; more precisely, pp. 246-248. 
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NANASEMGYET, THE NATIVE ORPHEUS! 


Recently, five additional illustrations have been found of the myth in 
which a sea-coast hunter travelled on the back of the Whale to the nether 
world, there to rescue the soul of his lost wife. 

The first is of a Tlingit helmet of splendid design, at the Washington 
State Museum, Seattle. Here the head-dress is encrusted with abalone pearl 
on the neck of the monster, and the inset teeth are the natural teeth of 
an animal. The small face jutting out of the mouth is meant for the wife 
who was transformed into a Whale to become the wife of the chief of the 
underworld. And the husband in pursuit is shown, as usual, within the 
dorsal fin, which is adorned with pearl and hair (Photo by M.B. 10,2598, 
іп 1947. No. 5). 

Another head-dress embodies the same Nanasemgyet theme; it is one of 
the best illustrations of its kind. It belongs to the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum (Photo by M. B. 96-6, see photo in 1952. Мо. 6). 

The third wood carving, which is a painted one, is at the British Mu- 
seum. It contains one of the most interesting illustrations of the same story, 
showing the Dog-fish (instead of the Whale) conveying the pursuing husband 
| on one of its spiked dorsal fins to the country under the sea, while the lost 
| wife lies on her back next to the tail of the sea monster (23” long x 10" 
| x 62”. 12.8.19 or 5337, in the А. №. Frank collection or sale. Photo by 
М.В. 64-10, 1953. No. 7). 

A fourth wood carving is an unpainted ceremonial clapper showing the 
whale with the face of Nanasemgyet at the base of the dorsal fin and an- 
other human-like face on the tail. It was found at the Museum of the 
University of Cambridge, England (Hepburn Coll. N.W.C., 1875. Neg. 
M.B., Nat. Mus. Canada, 52, p..46, 1933. — .N0.- 6). 

Another painted wood carving also illustrates the Nanasemgyet tale. 
The property of Mr. Charles Valley, of Queen Charlotte City, near Skide- 
gate, it was recently carved in the form of a pole by Luke Watson, of Skide- 
gate, a white man adopted in childhood by a Haida at Port Simpson, B.C., 
and raised like a native. The owner called this a "story pole" and had 
heard conflicting explanations as to its meaning. The carver named the 
central figure Ski-de-lore. Old Henry Young, another Skidegate carver, 
called it Kil-de-gaa, from a story belonging to the Tsimsyan at Metlakatla. 
And to add still further confusion, Arthur Moody and Louis Collison, 
carvers of the same village, stated that these interpretations were all wrong. 
Yet the differences of opinion are not due so much to the decay of customs 
and beliefs as to the obscurity prevailing everywhere in the growth of folk 


1 


1 p MINE of this myth has been recorded and published by Dr. R. Geddis 
, In his Soogwilis, A Collection of Kwakiutl Indian Designs and Legend . 53. 
The Ryerson Press, Toronto, 1951. 5 id Legends (pp. 53-65). 
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traditions among a people of varied origins and contacts. Charles Valley's 
Nanasemgyet pole, 31 inches tall, shows the sea-otter hunter, here called 
Kild-de-goa or Ski-de-lore, holding the dorsal fin of the Whale with both 
hands. On the upturned tail of the sea monster is the figure of a marten. 
The sea-otter (white in the myth, here painted black) emerges headfirst from 
the mouth of the Whale. The bird at the top is the Eagle holding the Frog 
in his mouth (Photo by Richard Harrington. — No. 9). 

Another illustration, this last in argillite, is among a group carved 
from a square block and belongs to Mr. Stewart S. Holland, at Victoria. It 
consists of two different subjects. On one side, the Killer-Whale is repre- 
sented at the bottom; above, lying on his or her right side, a person grips 
the dorsal fin with the left hand; the feet seem to run through perforations 
on the rear side of the fin. The draped fold over the person represents the 
ocean, as the water is said to have been lifted like a blanket to let Gunar- 
hnesemgyet proceed with the search for his wife at the bottom of the sea 
(No. 10A). 


BEAR MOTHER 


The opposite side of the Nanasemgyet carving belonging to Mr. Holland, 
at Victoria, illustrates a different theme, the much-better known one of Bear 
Mother.! Here two episodes are brought out in plastic form: the marital 
relationship between the supernatural Bear and his human wife, at the bottom 
to the right; and, above, the Bear courting the young Gitksan woman whom 
he had kidnapped. A third subject, the Bear devouring a salmon, intrudes 
here only to fill up the space to the left (No. 10В). 

A totem of argillite in the Raley collection at Vancouver shows Bear 
Mother holding one of her twin cubs on her lap, while the other shows his 
face on her head. The figures at the top (partly broken off) are of the 
Thunderbird and of the Whale which is crosswise in his talons (Photo by 
M.B. 87235. Not shown). 

The Grizzly carrying the young woman away into the mountains, her 
feet in his mouth and her head down at his feet, is shown in a totem of the 
Michael Ash collection at the Cranbrook Institute, Michigan. At the top, 
another Bear, much smaller, walks on all fours, and the Raven carries a sal- 
mon in his long bill. This is a Skidegate carving of the Tom Price or John 
Cross group (Photo M.B. 210-4 and 5. Bought at the B.B.C. store in Seattle. 
11” high; concave back (No. 11). 

A. painted wooden totem in the manner of Massett shows two Grizzlies, 
one above the other on the stubby shaft. The one above has a long, pointed 


1(Cf. Haida Myths. Pp. 84-147). 
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protruding tongue; the other, below, carries the young woman, her lower 
parts in his mouth. Her head and shoulders are down on his chest. At the 
top, mortised in, an Eagle, now lost, must have once stood (Owned by the 
Canada Foundation, Walter Herbert, Chairman, Ottawa. Photo 95305. 

No. 12). 

Of all the carvings of Bear Mother, the most famous is that of the young 
woman called Skaoaoga, with the Bear cub suckling at her breast, while, in 
human form and with a labret in her lower lip, she lies back, her mouth open 
as if in pain. This masterpiece, which is at the United States National 
Museum, Washington, was definitely attributed by J. G. Swan, in 1883, to 
Skaoskeay. In 1947 it was credited by Henry Young to David Shakespeare 
or Tsagay. These are no doubt different names for the same carver.! 

The best examples of the Bear Mother theme of Haida craftsmanship, 
are in Haida Myths. Among additional groups, the least elaborate, which is 
in the Paul Rabut collection and has been photographed by their collector, 
contains two Grizzlies holding the young woman while she gives birth to a 
cub whose head and forepaws are seen under her. The faces of all three 
adults, the Bears’ and the Woman’s, are turned sharply upwards. And she 
is crying because of birth pangs (Rabut, height, 6$"; length, 9—’; width, 2%”. 
Nos. 13A and B). 

An exquisite argillite totem, probably by William Dixon, shows Bear 
Mother holding in her arms her twins in human form. She sits on the back 
of the squatting Grizzly, and on her conical hat with two skyils the Eagle 
perches. The carving belongs to Mr. E. A. Pickford of Victoria, B.C., and 
the photogaph is by him (No. 14). 

Another illustration of the Bear Mother myth is embodied in a maple- 
wood carving of the Bella Coola, which belongs to Mr. E. A. Pickford of 
Victoria (the photo is also by him). Bear Mother stands between her twins 
under human form. The Sea-Gull sits above her head and the Double-Headed 
Snake of Lightning decorates the base (No. 15). 

The second and more important group forms part of the Bossom Collec- 
tion, now at the National Museum of Canada. This group seems to be by the 
Massett carver Charles Edensaw. A masterpiece it is, nearly the best in this 
outstanding group of Haida art. In its compact composition are embodied the 
following episodes of the Bear Mother myth: The Bear (at one end) holding 
the woman with his forepaws between his knees. Although her face and body 
are still human, she has already grown the ears of a bear in her gradual 
transformation into Bear Mother. At the other end of the group, the Grizzly 
husband approaches his wife in the human way, facing her. Another Grizzly, 


1Cf, Haida Myths, Рр. 113, 150. U.S. Nat. Museum: 5.293, 5i" in length. Cat. No, 73,117. 


Nos. 154-156. 
?Loc. cit. See Nos. 55-59, 69, 76-79, 85, 87, 89, 94, 106. 
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the companion in the pair of kidnappers, stands at the top on the other’s back. 
The remaining figures filling the space on both sides between the two groups 
are meant for Bear Mother in human form, except for her ears, and her twin 
cubs, one human, the other animal (75 x 9" x 2". Photos by М.В, 92-12, 
92A-1, 2. 3, 1953. Nos. 16A-D). 

The third group, presumably by William Dixon of Skidegate, forms part 
of the Peabody Museum collection at Salem, Massachusetts. It is composite, 
including, as it does, on one side at the end, the Grizzly in sitting position, 
his mouth wide open, embracing his wife frontwise. At the other end of the 
same side, the Grizzly is embraced bodily by a smaller bear, whose head 
emerges on the opposite side. The woman, her back to him, is coming out 
of his mouth, and she holds a spear in her left hand; its harpoon head looks 
like the head of a dog. The figures in the centre of the group illustrate the 
activities of a medicine-man. Through the septum of his nose a bone-like 
charm is inserted; his right hand shakes a round rattle carved to the likeness of 
a human face; he wears an ambelan skirt. At his feet a patient lies, one eye 
closed and the other open; the body is wrapped in a blanket. On the opposite 
side at the feet of another shaman, a patient lies down in the last extremities. 
Over the inert body squats a bear-like animal, out of whose right eye the Frog 
spirit is emerging. Over the animal's head we see the Halibut's head looking 
upward. One more character, the emblematic Shark, has found his place 
between the Grizzly and his wife. Another doctor, this one chanting an 
incantation, but without rattle and charms, stands beside the body of one of 
the two patients (E 15973. Nos. 17A, B) 

The fourth group, at the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, is 
presumably also by William Dixon of Skidegate. Of the same type, it is of 
unsurpassed excellence. It combines, within a different composition, figures 
from one myth, in the same or in different episodes: the Bear husband and 
wife embracing in sitting position; the brother of the young woman hunting 
for her with his two dogs; the hunter thrusting his spear into the heart of the 
Grizzly—this incident is repeated on the opposite side. The other subject 
interpolated here, in the centre, is of the same medicine-man's activities and 
accessories: the Devil-fish spirit with his tentacles; the Frog; the shaman 
shaking a round rattle, the bone charm in his nostrils; Shark-Woman bear- 
ing the mark of her three gills and her one-sided tail; the patient, eyes closed, 
wrapped up in a bundle; a small ugly face directly underneath; and two 
subordinate shamans on the opposite side, one wearing a cedar-bark rope 
around his head and the other chanting an incantation. Only a master- 
carver like Dixon or Edensaw could gather so many figures into such a small, 
compact space, all so thrilling with movement, gesture, and expression. 


Photo by M.B. Nos. 18 A, B). 
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A fifth illustration by the same carver, William Dixon, in the Paul Rabut 
collection, of New York, has been shown and described in Medicine-Men on 
the North Pacific Coast. 

One more splendid carving by the same craftsman consists of a mixed 
group including the Whale, the Shark, and three other animals (perhaps 
Bear Mother and cubs) that cannot be identified. It forms part of the col- 
lection of the Cranbrook Institute of Sciences (No. 3599. Nos. 
19 A, B). 

The Grizzly Bear, the Raven, and the Beaver, at the Musée de l'Homme 
in Paris, decorate one of the largest and heaviest argillite columns ever 
produced on the islands. The Raven here appears with his son—the small 
human face at the tips of his wings. This totem may be from Kloo or Tanu, 
south of Skidegate, as the long incisors of the Beaver seem to indicate (Spec. 
No. 81, 80, 96. 25" high. Photo by M.B. 104-11, 1953. Not shown). 

The Grizzly Bear sits erect at the base of another argillite totem, one 
of the finest, at the Musée de l'Homme in Paris. It is 18 inches high and 32 
inches wide and has a concave back. The label, from data obtained by the 
collector J. G. Swan, reads as follows: “Skidegate, B.C. Aug. 29, 1883. 
Skatung, Oyster Catcher, the small human-faced bird with wings, in the 
centre, Hoorts the Bear. The lower figure is the Bear. The upper ones are the 
Skatung or Sooty Oyster Catcher in one of its mythological shapes as a half 
human being and a bird" (Label number: 14907/85, 78, 55/88994. Haida 
No. 19, Photo: 103-11, 12 in 1953. No. 20). 

A pipe, beautifully carved out of red cedar and smoothly polished, 
represents the same episodes in the Bear-Mother myth; found in an antique 
shop in London, England. Now in the Arthur Price Coll. Nos. 21 A, B). 
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